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THE TRANSVAAL 


HERE is neither reason nor profit in attempting 

to conceal the plain fact that the situation in 
South Africa, whether we know the whole of it or not, 
is as difficult, perplexing and dangerous as the most 
virulent enemy of Great Britain could desire. Pro- 
bably the materials for pronouncing final judgment 
upon the conduct of any of the men concerned in the 
matter—except Mr. Chamberlain who has shown mas- 
terly promptitude and statesmanlike decision—are not 
yet quite at our disposal. The veil of mystery which 
has covered from our sight the history of events in 
Johannesburg from December 30 until the moment 
of writing will be torn aside soon; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that, in a community charged with the 
electricity of angry excitement such as the last message 
describes, there may have been developments tending, 
from the moral point of view, to place a different com- 
plexion on the acts of Dr. Jameson. We hea 
that ‘there has been a rising at Johannesburg ;° nothing 
isknown of the methods used by the Boers to quell 
that rising; no force 


vaguely 


came out from Johannesburg 
to assist Dr. Jameson. There is room for a good deal 
of supplementary history between the lines of. those 
bald statements of fact. 

Meanwhile, concerning the movements outside Johan- 
nesburg enough is known for certain to make every 
thoughtful subject of the Queen anxious, indignant and 
sorrowful. Anxiety comes since there is no limit to 
the complications which may, almost must, follow upon 
Dr. Jameson’s mad expedition and its collapse. 
nation is roused when it is remembered that this was 
not merely, from the Boer point of view, a filibustering 
expedition, but also, from the British point of view, an 
act of flat rebellion against the Queen. Nor is indigna- 
tion cooled by the reflection that the promoters of the raid 
and those who took part in it showed that selfish and 


absolute disregard of the difficulties besetting Great 


Indig- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


Britain in various parts of the globe which is charac- 
teristic of many African colonists at all times. This 
unpatriotic feeling, be it observed, found expression in 
a plainspoken letter to the Times from an ex-colonist 
which was published a day or two ago. Sorrow is 
called for by the ruin which has fallen upon a man who 
had won a great reputation. The precise facts known 
to us are the following. Whether the Belfast letter be 
authentic or no it is clear as daylight that for some 
months Dr. Jameson was permitted to concentrate 
the troops of the Chartered Company and to have their 
Maxim guns in readiness at a point selected by him by 
reason of its convenient situation as the starting-point 
for an invasion of President Kriiger’s territory. Mr. 
Rhodes disowns Dr. Jameson now, and, presumably, his 
disclaimer must be accepted; but we confess that our 
acceptance of it is reluctant for, however much Mr. 
Rhodes may have taken pains not to know, it is hard 
to believe that he was not aware of Dr. Jameson’s acts, 
and difficult to suggest any legitimate end which Dr. 
Jameson could be supposed to have in view. ‘Then, 
after a really rather childish parade of formal resigna- 
tion of office under the Company, Dr. Jameson and 
his rebellious army, appropriating the arms and am- 
munition of their former employers, invaded the 
‘Transvaal upon the pretext of a letter of entreaty for 
help from Uitlanders at Johannesburg: the letter, be 
it observed, is open to the suspicion of having been 
prepared in advance, and, even if it were a genuine 
appeal, it contained no allegation of wrong une suffi- 
cient to justify Dr. Jameson’s act of Napoleonic auda- 
city. Even after the Rubicon had been crossed there 
remained an opportunity of repentance, for the energy 
of Mr. Chamberlain was such that peremptory orders to 
return reached Dr. Jameson before he had encountered 
the Boers in force; but by all accounts he appears to 
have treated the commands of the Queen with contempt, 
and to have proceeded recklessly upon his mad career. 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 

Of the sequel the telegrams give the barest conceivable 
outline, which the commentators of the daily Press have 
filled in with much unwarrantable colour. What is 
known for certain is that there was a series of fights ; 
that at one period some forty prisoners, wounded ‘and 
unwounded, among them being three officers, were in 
the harids of the Boers, who had buried five bodies ; 
that‘ Jameson’s force surrendered.” Some commentators 
build upon this message the inference that-Jameson, 
albeit a prisoner, is still alive; but for that inference 
there is clearly no evidence ; others permit themselves 
to wonder that a man so determined in character, 
backed by a strong force of hardy troopers, should have 
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surrendered when the loss inflicted was so trifling ; but 
it is clear that the statement of the message cannot 
be taken, and was never intended to be regarded, 
as a complete account of the total loss inflicted in 
the battles. All we know as we write is that Jame- 
son’s expedition has been an entire, irretrievable and 
calamitous failure, and that, unless events at Johan- 
nesburg turn out to have been such as to justify 
his attempt, he has been guilty of an unpardonably 
criminal blunder. Of the things which are to come we 
tremble to think; for it is simply inevitable that the 
bad feeling between Boer and British Uitlander, which 
had its origin at Majuba and was embittered by Mr. 
Gladstone’s shameful persistency in a policy of sheer 
cowardice, should grow tenfold more savage and acute. 
The success of the expedition would have been trouble- 
some; itsfailure is worse. If the Uitlandersfind their cause 
to have been ihjured as gravely as the Home Rule cause 
was injured by the Phoenix Park murders, the blame 
will lie upon Jameson’s shoulders. 
perfer to hope that Oom Paul, although his character 
is far removed from that of an Archangel and in spite 
of his obstinate prejudices, will see that these troubles, 
as bad for the Transvaal as they are for others, are due 
to the injustice of present arrangements and will pro- 
ceed to reform promptly. But if he does not so act 
we shall find it hard to censure him. If the Chartered 
Company are compelled to submit to a considerable 
pruning of their powers they will have no cause to 
grumble, for it is clear as daylight that, apart from 
technicalities, the troops used for this monstrous expe- 
dition were the troops employed by the Company ; and 
a Company which cannot or will not keep its troops in 
order must not be allowed to have troops at all. Also 
we venture to express a firm opinion that there is 
enough suspicion surrounding the late and futile dis- 
claimer, so far as its effect on the expedition went, 
issued by Mr. Rhodes, to render necessary a searching 
inquiry into the preliminary arrangements for this 
expedition. For, really, what we are asked to believe 
now is that Mr. Rhodes, who is anything rather 
than a fool, was in Arcadian ignorance of Dr. 
Jameson’s On the whole, a more de- 
plorable business it were impossible to conceive. One 
comfort, and one only remains. It is to be found 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has acted with such wise 
and rapid decision that Continental powers, with the 
worst intentions, simply cannot pick a reasonable quarrel 
with Great Britain over the affair. Mr. Chamberlain has 
deserved well of his country. He was brought face 
to face with a sudden problem of unprecedented charac- 
ter. He knew, no doubt—if he did not know the 
venomous abuse of the Continental Press, especially in 
Germany, will have instructed him—that the slightest 
slip on his part would cause serious complications. 
He has so acted that no logical ground for quarrel- 
ling with Great Britain can be found ; and if quarrels 
should come notwithstanding, as they may, he will be 
able to boast that he did all man could to avert them. 


For ourselves, we 


designs. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S EPISTLES TO THE 
PUBLIC 
ORD ROSEBERY should be reminded of some- 


thing which, strangely and ungratefully, he 
seems to have forgotten. From his recent letters to 
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the public on the Armenian disturbances the plain 
inference is that there were no reports of ‘Turkish 
murdering and ravishing in Anatolia when he was 
Prime Minister, no call upon the Government, there- 
fore, to avenge God's ‘slaughtered saints’ in that pro- 
vince or elsewhere; and, consequently, no wicked 
abstention from vengeance on the Turk. Lord Rose- 
bery misremembers. The facts are that the worst of 
the massacres which the Turks are accused of happened 
months before he went out of office; that the news- 
papers reeked with reports of outrage upon Christians 
during the whole interval; that great meetings were 
called in England, urging upon him the duty of thrust- 
ing Russia and France aside, and speaking to the 
Sultan with shot and shell; and that Lord Rosebery 
declined to act upon those violent adjurations, just as 
Lord Salisbury does now. It was in the noble Earl's 
time that the St. James’s Hall meeting was held, 
whereat the Rev. Canon Wilberforce called for war 
direct: he wanted to hear ‘the thunder of British 
guns. Then, as now, the Rev. Canon MacColl 
screamed for the despatch of a fleet to the shores of 
Arabia, ‘which would bring that abject coward the 
Sultan to his senses at once. It was then that the 
religious character of the agitation, which Lord Rose- 
bery feels so much now, was proclaimed by the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland ; whose opinion 
was that war against the Turks would be worth while if 
only to terminate ‘the open scandal of the worship of 
Mahomet in the first great Christian Church erected by 
the first great Christian Emperor. In short, viewed 
from the political, the humanitarian, the religious points 
of view, the situation in May last was just what it is 
now, with only one considerable ‘difference. If Lord 
Rewkaey was nearly sure in May last that the armed 
interference of England in T urkey would bring ona 
European war, he has no doubt about that consequence 
to-day. 

Now let us glance at his conduct in this matter down 
to the opening of the by-no-means glad New Year. As 
we have said, he did not himself ‘thrust Russia and 
France aside’ at the demand of religion and humanity, 
though in his time the demand was all that it is at 
present, and though France and Russia looked far less 
obstructive than they look now. Indeed, after tying 
poor unaccustomed Sir Philip Currie up to M. C ambon 
by one leg, and to M. Nelidoff by the other, Lord 
Rosebery did nothing to publish the anxiety for the 
Armenians which months of roving about the world 
has rendered quite intolerable. From the date of the 
great atrocity meeting in May till ‘Christmas Eve, 
1895, we are not aware of word or deed of his that 
expressed any laceration of feeling on that account. 
Many a time has he been reproached meanwhile by his 
own friends for an almost ostentatious lack of interest 
in public affairs since his decline from power, and the re- 
proach has beenaimed at hisindifference to the Armenian 
trouble more than anything else. At last on ‘Christmas 
Eve, 1895, he breaks out and explains. He has been six 
months dumb from excess of emotion. ‘ You ask me why, 
he says pathetically to some unknown Dear Sir—‘you‘ ask 
me why I am silent on the Armenian Question. My 
silence is the result neither of satisfaction nor indifference. 
I am haunted by the horrors of Asia Minor. ‘They call 
for vengeance as loudly as the bones of those slaughtered 
saints who moved Milton to his burning appeal.’ Yet 
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nothing is done, he complains, although ‘the country 
has entrusted the present Ministry with a dictatorship 
and with an armada to enforce that dictatorship. ‘The 
. . 

letter from which these phrases are taken being hailed 
as a ‘trumpet blast’ it is immediately followed by 
another, in which appears the same insinuation of heart- 
lessness, cowardice, and treachery to a virtuous public 
feeling. ‘'To build up the mightiest Navy in the world, 
and to give absolute power to a Ministry in order to 
sce our every effort baffled and ridiculed by a Sultan— 
and such a Sultan !—is enough to make every gorge in 
the country rise. Therefore, Lord Rosebery can see no 
objection to ‘a mass meeting or many mass meetings on 
the Armenian Question. . . . Some safety-valve must 
be found for the pent-up and irrepressible indignation 


: a . 
of our people. 


But, surely, it will be said, is not this language 
accompanied by such reserves as ‘’The Government may 
have encountered obstacles of which we know nothing. 
‘They may have had to weigh the hideous alternatives of 
abandoning the Armenians or forcing a European war. 
I must hear their case before judging them’? No doubt. 
But these very expressions in Lord Rosebery’s letters 
accuse the rest of the composition, and even prove them 
unfair, unstatesmanlike, unpatriotic. If he is sensible 
that the Government may have encountered difficulties 
yet to be revealed, if he thinks it not unlikely that they 
have been and still are obliged ‘to weigh the hideous 
alternatives of abandoning the Armenians or facing a 
European war, what does Lord Rosebery mean by 
inflaming the country against them before their case is 
heard > With such misgivings as these his mind, 
what does he intend by summoning mass meetings to 
denounce the Government for inhumanity or cowardice, 
and to shriek for vengeance against the murderers of 
‘those slaughtered saints’? But we need not talk of 
‘ifs. When Lord Rosebery wrote of the Government 
being ‘entrusted with a dictatorship, he was quite 
aware that the dictatorship did not extend over the 
continental nations. When he said that a Ministry 
with the mightiest navy in the world had been ‘ baffled 
and ridiculed by a Sultan, and such a Sultan,’ he knew 
perfectly well that the baffling was the work of no 
Sultan, but of certain European Powers whose united 
Heets are a match for our own. When he suggested as 
doubtful that the Government may have had to choose 
between ‘abandoning’ the Armenians and facing a great 
European war, he had abundant reason for believing 
that there was no doubt about it at all. And yet, in 
these circumstances, he is eager to enrage a fanatical 
excitement of the ‘a Berlin’ order! Can that be called 
handsome conduct? Is it fair to a Government. in 
difficulties which he helped them into? — Is it statesman- 
like, patriotic, or in any sense respectable ? 

It happens that when Lord Rosebery was himself in 
trouble with the fanatics who would have pushed him into 
a war with half Europe, Lord Salisbury came to his aid. 
The present Prime Minister made a speech i in which he 
begged Lord Rosebery’s tormentors to reflect that 

England could not do as she pleased in Turkey ; that 
in fact she could do nothing there in the hounds way 
Without the consent of other Powers, whom she was 
bound to consult, and who were strong enough to forbid 
independent action against the Turkish Government. 


Now that was a great piece of service. It might even 


he called generous; and now we see how it is requited, 
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Or will Lord Rosebery say that he owes no gratitude 
for Lord Salisbury’s interference—that he alw ays meant, 
for his part, to avenge the slaughtered saints in 
Anatolia, no matter what the cost to England in a 
great Kuropean war? If so, and if he remains in the 
same mind, all that can be said about his two letters is 
that they are strangely wanting in simplicity. In that 
case he should make haste to redeem them from the 
reproach of utter shabbiness that hangs about them now 
by a candid statement of regret that the Government 
should hesitate to make war on the Turks whatever the 
consequence. Is that his meaning? If so, will he be 
good enough to speak out? If not, had he not better 
cease from inflaming false and dangerous excitements, 
knowing them to be what they are ? 


THE SCHOOL-BOARD QUESTION 


'T will advance materially the chances of a settle- 
ment on rational grounds of the School-Board 
dispute in the coming session if the parties opposed 
to the present management both get a definite idea of 
what it is they want themselves and make it clear to 
others. ‘There are too many interests at work for the 
purpose of obscuring the issues to render it safe to 
neglect any precaution in the way of putting the case 
before the country. Further, and this is a consideration 
not to be overlooked or underrated, it is quite possible 
that well-meaning people, intending the right thing; 
It is the con- 
tention of those to whom national education means a 
pretext for making unlimited calls on the pockets of a 
minority of the population for the purpose of carrying 
out their fads that all opposition to them comes from 
one of two base causes—religious bigotry or the natural 


may play into the hands of the enemy. 


and deeply rooted, though corrupt, desire of the Tory 
to keep ‘the people’ in ignorance. Now it is quite 
possible for the friend of the Voluntary School to confer 
a certain air of truth and respectability on this intrin- 
sically mendacious assertion by misconducting his argu- 
ment, and that is a mistake to be avoided. 

The kind of misdirection of argument we mean is 
that which makes it a chief charge—if not the only 
charge—against the Board-school education that it is 
‘ godless.” Our own view as to the propriety of giving 
religious instruction has been expressed clearly enough. 
‘There is no need to repeat it, but what there is occasion 
to do is to insist that apart from this question or phase 
of the question, there are the best possible grounds for 
resisting to the utmost the extinction of the Voluntary 


bv the Board Schools. The education which the Board 


gives, and the price it makes us pay for it, would afford 


ample ground for our hostility even if it did not aim 
with increasing openness at substituting a rationalistic 
propaganda for that neutrality in religious matters to 
which it was bound by law. Of course we quite under- 
stand that as soon as anybody begins to complain of 
the quality of the education given by the Board Schools 
all the party of Progress with a big ‘ P’ raise the usual 
cry of ‘ Tory obscurantism.’ The opportunity is too good 
to be lost for pointing out how the enemies of the People 
are as usual endeavouring to keep them in ignorance. 
Sir W. Harcourt (who does not waste his time in belated 
wailings over Armenia when all the world has something 
else to think about) has been exhibiting some pretty 
examples of dexterity in the use of this particular 
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method of darkening counsel. Now that he has set 
the example it will be more common than ever, though 
to be sure it was never rare. America and Africa 
may combine to drown domestic affairs for a few 
days, but the waters will retreat and the old land- 
marks will reappear. When they do we shall have 
the same old dishonesties to deal with. Therefore it is 
so very necessary to be ready with our answer, and the 
proof that we are right. We do not (let our opponents 
make their minds up to that) object to the education 
given in the Board Schools because it is ‘too good for 
the lower orders.” Nothing of the sort. Our case 
against it is that it is a very bad education—bad 
because it is not adapted to be really useful to the class 
to which it is given, and then bad because it is over- 
crowded with subjects all taught in snippets, and, there- 
fore, never properly learned. We shall not argue the 
question whether on sound principles the children of 
those who are too destitute to educate them, and of a 
host of others who could well afford to pay something 
for their education, ought to be taught at the expense 
of the ratepayers. We accept what has been done as 
beyond dispute, but we are not on that account under 
any obligation to approve when an inappropriate 
education is given. It does not follow that because we 
are prepared to give the necessary rudiments of know- 
ledge to the children of the working classes we are also 
bound to pay for whatever those who make a business, 
and in many cases a profit, of extending the number of 
subjects taught, think fit to add to the list. ‘The 
piano and a selection of ‘ ologies’ are not necessary parts 
of education for those who are to be labourers and 
mechanics. They are luxuries, and there is no more 
reason why the ratepayer should find them for the 
children than that he should be charged for the beer 
and tobacco of the parents. 

Neither is the case against the Board School exhausted 
when we have said that it aims at giving too much. 
It adds to that fundamental cause of extravagance 
another which intensifies the original evil. The method 
in which it spends its money and conducts its business 
is wasteful. If there were no other ground of complaint 
against it, if it aimed at giving a rational education, it 
would still be inferior to the Voluntary School because 
The knowledge that there 
are the rates to draw on has at all times an astonish- 


it costs a great deal more. 


ingly stimulating effect on all who have authority to 
spend. All members of the Boards are by nature dis- 
posed to take Swift’s Advice to Servants seriously and 
Nothing 
is so pleasant as doing things magnificently with other 


to spend freely ‘for the honour of the House.’ 


people’s money, and if benevolence and the elevation of 


the masses can be achieved at the same cheap rate, then 
we can easily understand how the philanthropic are 
wrought to pitch of profusion. It is to save ourselves 
from more of this that we are resolved to see whether it 
is not possible to redress the balance and stop the 
School Board's efforts to drive the Voluntary Schools 
out of the field by underselling and outbidding them at 
the expense of the ratepayers. 


MRs. STIRLING 


AT OT only the comparatively small stage occupied 
Ee by expert actors, but also Jaques’s larger stage, 
the world, suffers a distinct loss in the exit of Mrs. 
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Stirling, as fine a comedian and as excellent a teacher 
of her own art as ever walked, with the fullest know- 
ledge of how each step should be measured, that Strange 
and ever-changing floor on which the actor has his 
being. A book very recently published concerning 
Mr. John Hare (John Hare, Comedian. A Biography, 
by 'T. Edgar Pemberton. London: Routledge) teaches 
the student of the stage’s history that it is possible for 
talent to make its way to the front without the severe 
training which stage veterans, very rightly and that 
for very many reasons, usually hold up as a terror to 
novices. ‘The lesson is indeed not very new, for the 
very Garrick himself did not, according to records, go 
through the mill any more than did Mr. Hare. But 
then we do not learn from Garrick’s biographers any 
more than we do from Mr. Hare’s how much private 
and patient study was employed before the actor made 
himself a figure upon the stage. 

Mrs. Stirling was not as old as Garrick nor as young as 
Mr. Hare, and at the time when she adopted the stage 
as a profession it was thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that hard training, new parts to any number got up at 
short notice, made the one road to a London success, 
‘The system so adopted turned out many players of ex- 
traordinary mark, some who must have acted with 
Mrs. Stirling and who still adorn the stage among 
them. What this system did is at once complex and 
simple in character. It compelled players to keep an 
equal mind in all emergencies, to be no more upset by 
a missed cue, or by an alarm of fire, than by a telegraph- 
boy’s knock. Farther, and as a consequence, it instructed 
them in absolute accuracy of intonation, movement, 
and gesture; so that, in the case of an ‘ understudy’ 


being suddenly called on to play a part, he or she % 


would know precisely what to expect, and what to play 
up to, on the part of the other actor or actres 
concerned in the business of the scene. There 
was no sort of reproach for mere mechanical work 
to be attached to this. Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Wigan, 
Alfred Wigan, to take three names from many, 
were trained in this school. In none of them, 
in parts that fitted them, was there ever a lack of 
emotional power. But the emotion was always under 
And this, which Diderot sometimes 
asserts and sometimes denies in the course of the 


absolute control. 


Paradoxe, is the true touchstone of the great artist on 
the stage. Mrs. Stirling had this quality of expressed 
and yet dominated emotion to perfection. Her per 
formance of the Nurse in Sir Henry Irving's production 
of Romeo and Julict at the Lyceum is still remembered 
as a very unusual example of art which never gave a hurt 
to nature. ‘To those whose remembrance of her acting 
begins with old Olympic days it is strange to find thal 
Mrs. Stirling began as a low-comedy actress, and ye 
not strange, because there really was scarce a part tht 
she could not have acted and acted well, even in Polonius’ 
very catholic category. 

Her appearances on the stage after the Olympic time 
began to be fitful. But many playgoers will remembe! 
how much Mrs. Stirling and George Vining did to make 
a success for a considerable time of a rather worn-0ll 
kind of melodrama called The Huguenot Captair 
George Honey played and sang in it, and the Clodoche 
troop of dancers gave it some vogue, and furthermot 
Vining fought an excellent rapier and dagger fight in 
it. But the gem of the acting was found in Me 
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Stirling's most powerful rendering of a most difficult 
scene, in which she had to combine, and did completely 
combine, the qualities of a grande dame and of a mother 
near distraught concerning her son. 
fect ad unguem, and the perfection was largely due no 
doubt to the fact that Mrs. Stirling possessed off as 
well ason the stage the not too commonly met qualities 
of a grande dame. 


The thing was per- 


NEW YEAR’S HONOURS 
 . the list of honours which Her Majesty, 


on the advice of the Prime Minister, has been 
pleased to confer on divers of her loyal subjects by 
way of opening the year 1896 pleasantly, and that other 
list published twelve months since, and founded upon 
the counsel of a Prime Minister now banished for the 
good of his country, there are sundry vital differences. 
For one thing England has now a poet Laureate, of 
whom we speak elsewhere, which proves that wiser men 
than Lord Rosebery—to say nothing of those advisers 
of Lord Rosebery who pushed the claims of impossible 
verse-makers—are of opinion that it was time to wipe 
out the insult which the Radicals offered to the living 
representatives of British poesy. Again, the House of 
Lords, which was flouted last year, to the grievous 
disappointment of divers aspiring Radicals, has been 
strengthened and adorned by the enlistment of two 
illustrious recruits. Lord Leighton, there could be no 
doubt as to his choice of title, will be the equal of any 
of his peers in eloquence, in dignity and grace of manner. 
Hehas his due reward as the Prince of Presidents. The 
House of Lords will welcome Mr. Hucks Gibbs as a repre- 
sentative of all that is highest and best in the mercan- 
tile world, as the head of a family which has done 
veoman’s service to the Church, and as a thoughtful, 
Of the new Privy 


Councillors neither is so striking nor so dangerous a 


if slightly wrongheaded economist. 


figure as Mr. Rhodes, who was sworn in last year; but 
each, in his own way, can and will give expert counsel 
The long and important services of Sir Joseph Fayrer ; 
the priceless benefits conferred on South Wales by Sir 
William Lewis, the inventor of the sliding scale; the 
political services and eminence in business of Sir John 
Arnott, Mr. W. Coddington, Mr. Boord and Colonel 
Seeley render it eminently suitable that they should be 
clevated to the dignity of the Baronetcy. Of the Knights 
& proper proportion owe their elevation to Colonial and 
Tadian service—it is strange, by the way, that Mr. Bayley 
should have entered the circle of knighthood so late—and 
of the home Knights we choose Colonel Howard Vincent, 
that most ardent and patriotic of men, and Professor 
Joseph Prestwich for special congratulation. But, per- 
haps, when all has been said of the merits of the persons 
‘whom the Queen delighteth to honour, and in spite of 
® sincere appreciation of the reality of those merits, the 
host praise has not yet been given to the list for which 
Lord Salisbur ‘y is principally responsible. Almost more 
noteworthy than the wisdom of selection is the wisdom 
shown in omission. Particularly we say, not in disre 
spect of the craft we practise but rather because our 
respect for it is so deep, t that we rejoice at the exclusien 
of journalists, 
John Arnott, who is a mere proprietor. Our joy is 
due to the exclusion of the working journalists, and 


Among such we do not include Sir 


especially of the editors, provincial and metropolitan. 
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This we say well knowing that the best of them 
will agree with us, and caring not a rush for the 
opinion of the others, because we have an abiding 
conviction that the dignity and the influence of the 
Press have suffered grievously of late from the obtrusion 
of the element of personal publicity and personal adver- 
tisement into journalism. ‘The best editors, the men 
who sway and direct their generation most effectually 
and most wise ly, are such men as the editor of the Times 
and the new editor of the Daily News. Like ‘ Bobs,’ 
they do not advertise; they keep all their energy and 
all their best thoughts for their own papers; they care 
not who receives the credit, and they do not indite 
signed articles in the monthly reviews. This is the class 
of editors who are really great; but their greatness is 
hidden in anonymity, and they ask no public reward. 


MAD MARIANNE 


FENHE Frenchman who, as a_ well-known saying 

testifies, invented the vaudeville for the greater 
Joy of the theatre-goer, is at present engaged in 
extending its principles to the wider stage of public 
life. Having secured for their Minister of Marine a 
former writer of farces and entrusted a chemist with 
the conduct of their foreign affairs, our neighbours are 
seeing to it that the remainder of their public men of 
every category shall cut as ridiculous a figure as 
possible. The difficulty is that it is not always given 
even to the Gaul to clown without incurring contempt 
Recent 
events across the Channel have illustrated this truth. 
There has been too much playing to the gallery; the 
fun has been too furious. Marianne is really guilty of 


or indeed arousing still harsher sentiments. 


excessive lightheartedness in modelling her adventures 
on those of Alice in Wonderland. 

But to come to the brace of incidents that have given 
rise to these reflections. Among the conscripts who 
joined the active army in the November of 1894 was 
M. Max Lebaudy, a young man unfortunate enough to 
It is probable that at 


the date in question he was unconvinced of the extreme 


be several times a millionaire. 


wretchedness of his plight. Before he joined his corps 


his only trouble had been to amuse himself as 


expensively as possible. .A man may amuse himself 


with notoriety, and Lebaudy accomplished the feat. 
He entered the barracks a celebrity and with that 
indispensable appanage of a celebrity, a rich name. 'To 
‘Petit Sucrier —in 
allusion to the paternal refineries—the boyish blade 


all and sundry he was the 


who had solved the problem of living somewhat 
faster than any of his contemporaries. But he had 
Beyond denial 
he was an abominably giddy youth, and a virtuous 


detractors as well as admirers. 


democracy expects its richer like its poorer citizens to 
live the exemplary life of the sage. Once in the ranks 
his sins should be visited upon him. The self-appointed 
guardians of public morality had him in their grip. 
‘Their earlier acts of prowess may be passed over, in 
view of the infinitely graver importance of their final 
Lebaudy, who denied himself no luxury, 
Kiven in France the army is 


achievement. 
fell ill of consumption. 
not considered the proper place for consumptive persons, 
and had Lebaudy been an ordinary piou-piou, lacking 
millions and a nickname, he would have been promptly 


freed from service. As it was, army doctor upon army 
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doctor decided that this ought to be the course pursued. 
However, it was not adopted. Certain journalists, 
the chief of them a woman, withheld their per- 
mission. They proclaimed that Lebaudy was shamming, 
out of the fulness of their knowledge they gave him a 
clean bill of heath and they coolly suggested—in 
their concern for the honour ot the French army— 
that medical certificates can be bought, and that com- 





manding officers have their price. It is a fairly mon- 
strous contention that scribblers in their studies should 
know more of the state of a man’s lungs than doctors 
on the spot with their stethoscopes, but the crowning 
enormity is that these precious champions of ‘ Repub- 
lican equality ’ should have been listened to, not by the 
asinine masses, but by the Minister of War himself. Yet 
a discussion in the Chamber places the fact beyond a 
doubt. Rather than be charged with having favoured 
a millionaire the highest military authority in France 
allowed himself to be influenced by the clamour of a 
pack of inkslinging charlatans. Lebaudy died. 

The second incident is equally significant of the 
extraordinary conditions that obtain in French public 
life. Fortunately its ending is likely to be less ugly. 
Everybody has heard, thanks to the presence—which may 
possibly be interrupted—in our midst of Emile Arton, of 
the famous list of the hundred and four politicians who 
had their reward in the shape of a cheque apiece for 
voting in the Chamber various financial measures in 
connection with the Panama scheme. Although nobody 
in France doubts for a moment of the existence of this 
list, it must not be supposed that a tittle of valid 
evidence has been brought forward in proof of its 
existence. That, however, is by the way: we only 
allude to the circumstance as a supplementary indica- 
tion of the part played by the imagination in French 
politics. Clearly it would be ‘smart” journalism 
to publish the list. It has duly appeared in a 
paper notoriously in the direst financial straits. Its 
evident authenticity is established by the fact that it 
contains names of Deputies who were dead and of others 
who were not in Parliament at the time of the Panama 
affair. With much probability, too, it announces that 
the Holy See was among the bribed. Yet this astonish- 
ing production, instead of being treated with contempt, 
has aroused an extraordinary hubbub. The accused 
have inundated the papers with solemn protestations of 
their innocence. One Deputy burst into tears on seeing 
his name on the list, and another proposed that the 
victims should arm themselves with revolvers, and 
proceed on a punitive expedition to the offices of 
La France. ‘The list was published in three successive 
numbers. Everybody expected that its continued 
issue would be stopped. It was not, and for 
the reason, without a shadow of a doubt, that the 
Minister of the Interior was afraid of being accused of 
hushing up a scandal. As a crowning absurdity the 
ineffable M. Drumont, the notorious Jewbaiter, has 
discovered that the whole affair is a plot against him- 
self instigated by Rothschild and engineered by the 
Minister of Marine! And the rest of the Press takes 
this allegation seriously, and is engaged in interviewing 
the friends of M. Lockroy with a view to proving his 
innocence. Frenchmen must not blame the intelligent 
foreigner if he is puzzled at the state of things in their 
country. A land in which scurrilous newspapers lay 
down the law, in which hysterical journalists have the 
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power of life and death, and the only persons of power 
and importance are discharged functionaries, who pub- 
lish pamphlets or hawk round lists of suspects, seems a 
land in which lunacy is at large. 


NOTES 


Ir would be more satisfactory if we had Senator Sher- 
man’s letter at large instead of a newspaper correspondent’s 
version of what it means. These gentlemen are, no doubt, 
very competent and most conscientious, yet one never 
knows what changes a fact undergoes in the process of 
being distilled and recondensed in their minds. We think 
ourselves quite capable of deciding whether Mr. Sherman's 
letter is‘ melancholy’ or not. Apparentiy it is calculated 
to depress those who have arrived too hastily at the con- 
clusion that all is over, even the shouting, with President 
Cleveland’s scare. Senator Sherman is a good judge of 
what is likely to please the average citizen of the United 
States, and when he speaks we know to whom he addresses 
himself. If we found him agreeing with Mr. Pulitzer and 
Bishop Potter, we should have better reason than has 
yet been produced to believe that President Cleveland's 
rampant message is condemned by the majority of his 
countrymen. 





UNnrorTUNATELY this is precisely the reverse of what 
Mr, Sherman does say. His ‘ melancholy ’ letter is all to 
the effect that President Cleveland is in the right. ‘The 
Presidential view of the Monroe Doctrine is ‘ quite correct,’ 
says the Republican Senator, with sublime indifference to 
the views of ‘ the better kind of Americans,’ who read the 
World, and sit under Bishop Potter, It is true that he 
does not look for war with England, but why? Because 
he fully expects that England will do precisely what she 
has publicly declared she will not do—that is to say, 
submit the whole Venezuelan claim to arbitration. Now 
it is not a matter of the least importance what Senator 
Sherman really believes. The question is, what does he, 
as an experienced Republican wire-puller, think is most 
conducive to his interests as a party man to pretend to 
believe? In other words, what opinion does he think that 
the average citizen holds already, and does he therefore 
repeat? We see what it is—namely, that if England will 
take it lying down, the United States will not insist upon 
her fighting also. Will this view prove acceptable here 
outside the ranks of a society of authors in fear for its 
copyrights ? 


Tur mantle of the Poet Laureate, long time suspended, 
falls with grace and appropriateness on the shoulders of 
Mr. Alfred Austin, whose accomplishments, taste, and tact, 
are as proved as is his fine sense of patriotism, a virtue 
which a certain school of prigs are but too apt to decry, 
in a struggle after the notoriety which they may possibly 
attain in place of the fame which is beyond their reach. 
There is no need now to dwell on Mr. Austin’s poetical 
achievements, but it may be noted that the aim and scope 
of his Prince Lucifer surprised and delighted some critics 
who had been in a measure disappointed by his Savonarola, 
rather with regard to its stage possibilities than to its 
dramatic insight and expression. The appointment will 
not set all heart-burnings at rest, but it is an eminently 
sensible choice. 


ts, 


Certainty nobody who knows anything of the meri 
the difficulties, and the dangers so oddly mixed up in what 
is in itself an odd matter will be disposed to echo the 
exclamation, given as according to custom a plusieurs 


reprises by a Great Personage on the appointment of 
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Southey. Southey has perhaps not yet been given his 
thoroughly deserved place by the younger school (‘the 
new generation knocking at the door’) of ‘littery gents.’ 
He made great stir, he wrote admirable things (The 
Doctor is a literary gold-mine), he was bitterly satirised by 
that brilliant wit and writer Peacock, who attacked Scott 
with equal wit and bitterness, and there is still an opening 
for any young writer who cares to make a study of 
Southey. 





Tue Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act which 
came into force three days ago supplies, to use a time- 
honoured or dishonoured phrase, a felt want. It is 
intended, that is, to kill the old and witty saying of a 
great judge that there was one law in matters of 
disagreement between husband and wife for the 
rich and the poor. The judge’s caustic phraseology in 
explaining that the action of the law was the reverse of 
its theory, is too familiar to need repetition. 
Act removes, or is 


The new 
meant to remove, the very 
serious obstacles which stood in the way of a poor woman 
who suffered many things at the too often brutal hands of 
her husband and who could get neither a separation order 
nor proper arrangements as to custody of the children, 
nor an order as to alimony. All the remedies proposed 
for this state of things read excellently, and we can but 
hope that New Womanhood has not gone far enough yet 


to turn what is intended for protection into tyranny. 





Ir is a curious little fact that the recently revised register 
of electors for the Romford Division of Essex contains no 
less than 29,303 names. The constituency, in fact, is far 
and away the largest in the United Kingdom. This, how- 
ever, were not a sufficient reason for calling attention to 
the figures if that indiscreet person Mr. Redmond, who is 
the spokesman of a part of Ireland at any rate, had not 
been delivered lately of a treasonable utterance regarding 
the attitude of Ireland in the event of war with the 
States. One cannot help asking why it is that so much of 
Ireland as allows Mr. Redmond to say for it things for 
which Mr. Redmond ought to be hanged, is under an 
impression that it is treated unjustly. And the reason, no 
doubt, is that the Irish elector in his microscopical con- 
stituencies has too much power, is made to exercise it, 
and is therefore overworked. ‘That.is a grievance which 
will be remedied before the present Administration 
comes to an end. For the present, of course, no redis- 
tributing measure is likely to be introduced, for that 
kind of measure spells dissolution, but Englishmen may 
rely upon it that when Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
leave office, one Irishman will no longer be worth forty 
or fifty Englishmen at a General Election. 





Mr. Frepertc Harrison has seen the ‘so-called Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and gone one better. He has reached 
the height of ‘this boasted Empire.’ ‘This boasted 
Empire,’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘ would tumble like a pack of 
cards’ if things which Mr. Harrison does not approve were 
tohappen. Well, then, one has this question to consider. 
Which is the more important, this boasted Mr. Harrison 
or this boasted Empire ? 





‘O ruts learning ! What a thing it is!’ cries Gremio in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and so might a layman well cry at 
the paragraph which appeared in a contemporary a few 
days ago concerning the duel fought lately in Paris with 
duelling swords between Monsieur Rue and Monsieur 
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Vigeant (whom the same paper adroitly called Vigeaut). 
It led off with a fine show of quotations from Romeo and 
Juliet, but when it ‘came to cues’ it informed its readers 
that the two masters ‘ got inside each other’s guard.’ Now 
one man can ‘ get inside’ his adversary’s ‘ guard’ though 
the phrase is a vile one : but as for to adversaries ‘ getting 
inside each other's guard,’ it is just as if a writer were to 
say ‘ the two acrobats now stood on each other’s heads.’ 


In the matter of stage-fighting, there is mention else- 
where in these columns of a very good rapier and dagger 
fight, arranged and conducted by George Vining in The 
Huguenot Captain. The duel in Romeo and Julict ought of 
course, witness Mercutio’s words, to be fought with the 
same weapons, which some time ago were properly and 
skilfully used for the duel in Gounod’s Faust, as given on 
the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


MRS. STIRLING (LADY GREGORY) 


An Actress this, in Comedy supreme, 

An Actress who oft reached the higher scheme 

That Tragedy demands, an Actress born, 

Whose mantle, save by one, has not been worn. 

Now She, the kindliest friend, the perfect Player, 

Has left to us a memory and a prayer 

That her example of perfected Art 

May serve the cause that lay so near her heart. 
Watrer Herries Pouock. 





Mr. Ropert Bucuanan, who will always be writing, has 
written to the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette to point out 
that the arrangement arrived at between the Examiner of 
Plays and Mr. Robert Buchanan, concerning a forthcoming 
play by Mr. Robert Buchanan, does not alter the ‘ char- 
acterisation and psychology’ of Mr. Buchanan’s piece. 
Who cares? Possibly Mr. Buchanan cares ; possibly his 
manager cares. It is not likely that the Examiner of 
It is quite likely that the spectators of Mr. 
Buchanan’s play will care. 


Plays cares. 
And if they do not share 
Mr. Buchanan’s opinion of Mr. Buchanan’s play, the author 
will have another opportunity of submitting his own 
views to the great heart of the British public. Only in 
the of course impossible case of the public siding with 
the Censorship the author will have less room than he has 
now found for complaint of ‘an inquisition which is a 
disgrace to civilisation’—a disgrace, it would seem, 
because : (a) It thought Mr. Buchanan had overstepped 
the mark; (4) Mr. Buchanan thinks he did not overstep 
the mark and thinks that he has practically got his own 
way; (c) Mr. Buchanan is bent, whatever happens, on 
expressing his ideas in his own way, always observing a due 
regard for public decency. No intention could be better, 
but why there should be such a pother about it is a slightly 
different matter. 





In the December number of Nature Notes will be found 
a very interesting contribution by Mr. John D. Batten on 
Bats. He has kept and watched several of these creatures, 
and, among other curious things, he observed that the com- 
mon bat is practically blind in the dusk as well as in full 
light. 
had worn down the finger-tips of its wings, fly against an 
obstacle, or too near a gas flame. On the other hand, the 
creatures never missed finding an aperture in door or 
The inference would seem to be that the finger- 
tips of the wings are extraordinarily sensitive to currents 


Yet he never knew one, except a sick one which 


window. 


of air. 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘We are living, it 
appears, and are to continue to live until the Bourgeois 
Cabinet goes where bad Cabinets go, under the régime of 
“the outstretched hand.” It furiher appears that, for 
years past, we have been the victims without knowing it of 
the policy of “the closed fist.” The phraseology is the 
invention of M. Bourgeois. Half the art of Government in 
France consists, as all the world is aware, in the invention 
of apt phrases and telling catchwords. Thousands of 
persons who have forgotten Gambetta’s efforts against 
the Germans remember and—what is worse—live up to 
his “Le cléricalisme voila l’ennemi.” Probably, how- 
ever, this is comparing great things with small. There is 
little prospect that M. Bourgeois’s rhetoric will echo down 
the ages. He may find, and that shortly, that there be 
those who stretch out the hand to receive—the cane. 


‘In the meantime he is enjoying all the glory that 
awaits in France the father of a phrase. But you will 
perhaps be asking what it is all about? There may be 
Englishmen who do not hang on M. Bourgeois’s lips! It is 
our old acquaintance the outstretched hand of friendship. 
It is extended to the Socialists at whom M. Dupuy and M, 
Ribot were churlish enough to shake their fists. M. Ribot’s 
fist! As formidable, ma foi, as the gloved menotte of the 
daintiest Parisienne. Brotherly love is a drug in the 
market about Christmas time, and most of it is imitation. 
It isto be hoped that M. Bourgeois is insincere and was 
influenced by the season. Should he be serious his 
attitude will be a failure if the outstretched hand is empty 
—and the taxpayer may resort to the outstretched foot or 
stick if it is full. In any case, the simplicity of M. Bour- 
geois is great: he is simple in thinking the Socialists will 
be taken in if he is humbugging them, and in supposing 
they will be satisfied if he is in earnest. It is not the 
hand of the bourgeois they want. They are making for his 
throat. 


‘Turere was something almost pathetic in the spectacle 
of the Senate bolting the Budget. The feat will be the 
death of some of the elderly gentlemen who were forced 
to sit for from eight to nine hours a day and swallow figures 
by the metre. Les “ pauvres vieux chéris”’ (de ces dames) 
étaient ¢reintés, vannés, fourbus. Such an utter waste of 
energy too. Atevery bend and turn the Senators were 
warned by their rapporteur that the Budget was an abomina- 
tion, that to pass it was to endorse extravagance and invite 
bankruptcy. His remonstrances were vain. Bad the 
Budget might be, passed it must be. So the newspapers 
have decreed, and the newspapers—with M. Jaurés—are our 
masters. Such governing as we get we pay for, man, 
woman and child alike, at the rate of 120 franes a-piece— 
a “fiver” a head. I fancy you get out for considerably less 
than £3 each. But then you know nothing of the delights 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 





‘Wuite on the subject of the bills we pay, 1 may mention 
that some most instructive statistics have just appeared 
with regard to what our colonies cost us—a matter of a 
little over three millions sterling. This is the actual outlay, 
but there is a set-off in the shape of receipts. What do you 
suppose they amount to? About £6000 all told! This 
year we shall be the richer for the possession of Madagas- 
ear and the poorer for the price we shall have to pay for 
the glory of being the proprietors of the island. Already 
a boatload of legal functionaries is under orders to start 
for the colony, and butchers and other officials will follow 
them in due course, and they will all of them want 
salaries. Ce qu'il a raisonde se frotter les mains, le con- 
tribuable ! 
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‘Tur avalanche of scandals that has been rattling about 
heads during the last few months—or years—may have a 
rather entertaining result. A few weeks ago a Ministerial 
journal of the sturdiest Radical principles, Le Rappel, in- 
sinuated with much circumlocution that the liberty of the 
press was doubtless a very fine thing, but that perhaps it 
might degenerate into licence. The article concluded 
with a timid appeal to M. Bourgeois to see whether “ some- 
thing couldn’t be done.” This suggestion raised a pro- 
digious uproar and all our journalistic lions gave mouth. 
Since, the idea has made its way in the world, and is 
rapidly taking shape. There is a distinct chance that next 
Session the Government will introduce a Bill altering, in a 
restrictive sense, the Press law of 1881. ‘The measure will 
probably be “inspired” by your libel laws. There would 
be a very great deal to say in favour of such a measure in 
itself, but that it should be brought forward by a Radical 
Government is a delicious indication of the necessity the 
apostles of Liberty (with a big L) are under of being 
defended against themselves.’ 


IN THE CITY 


N the fourth Annual Report by the Board of Trade 
under Section 29 of the Companies Winding-Up Act 
1890, we have fresh proof of the increasing unpopularity 
of the law. It was notorious that the Bankruptcy Depart- 
ment did not pay and the Companies Winding-Up Act was 
generally believed to have been invented with a view of 
assisting the bankruptcy finances. For the year ended 
March 31, 1895, it now seems that the expenditure of the 
winding-up department exceeded the receipts by £876, 
notwithstanding that the receipts included £9601— 
dividends on funds invested—which in all equity ought to 
belong to the creditors of the estates liquidated by 
the Board of Trade. This evidently shows that the 
intervention of official receivers in company matters is 
not gaining in we are not surprised 
at it. The fact is that recourse to the law in mercan- 
tile disputes on other matters is being more and more 


favour, and 


avoided. ‘The columns of the leading daily paper are 
filled with a discussion on the stagnation of legal business, 
and all sorts of remedies are suggested, including the 
appointment of additional judges. We venture to think, 
however, that even if the existing bench ;were duplicated 
there would be no access of business because business 
men are utterly disgusted with legal procedure and its 
results. Going to law is both tedious and costly, but the 
litigant with patience and a long purse would face these 
difficulties if he were satisfied that he would get a reasonable 
approach to justice in the end. Unfortunately for 
the members of the bar every ordinary man who 
has had any experience of litigation comes to the 
inevitable conclusion that the civil law is made for rogues 
and lawyers. The former have opportunities of obstruct- 
ing the trial of the real point at issue, which, besides 
creating delay, add appreciably to the costs of the success- 
ful party; and naturally the lawyers, to whora interlocu- 
tory applications and endless appeals and minor matters 
quite outside the real issue are bread and butter, cannot 
be expected to check them. Then it must be added that 
many recent decisions of the judges have caused grave 
dissatisfaction. To take only one—the decision in 
Strachan v. Universal Stock Exchange—it may be good 
law that if gamblers deposit as cover both money 
and securities they can recover the latter and_ not 
the former; but it is wholly opposed to common 
sense. Then, too, the judges have a way of making 
orders which decide nothing and compel further ap- 
plications to discover what the order really means. All 
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these things disgust people of business habits and they 




















































naturally avoid settling disputes by the aid of the law 
whenever possible. This is rather a digression, but it 
explains why the Inspector-General in companies’ liquida- 
tion has to admit {that the decrease in the number and 
importance of the companies wound up compulsorily in 
1895 has been much greater than in the supervision or 
voluntary cases, and why the receipts of the official 
department have failed to cover the expenses. Company 
law undoubtedly requires amendment, especially as regards 
secret issues of debentures in one-man companies whereby 
the ordinary trade creditor stands to be defrauded, 
but the alterations needed do not lie, in our opinion, in 
the direction of placing increased power in the hands 
of the officials of the winding-up department. 

Amid the troubles of American Rails, foreign stocks and 
African mines it is satisfactory to find that our Home 
Railways are ending up 1895 very well. ‘The traffics for 
the last week of the year all showed good increases, 
and the increases of the last six months tot up to over 
£1,700,000 when compared with the corresponding period 
of 1894. We venture to think—Mr. H. R. Grenfell not- 
withstanding—that this is fair evidence of a trade revival, 
and we only trust that the signs will continue in the current 
half-year. 

The Stock Exchange cannot complain of want of excite- 
ment, for on the top of President Cleveland’s threats and 
the Turkish business we have now had a sharp scare in 
African mines. On Thursday morning the mining market 
was for a short time absolutely disorganised, and prices 
fell as if there were no bottom to them. About mid- 
day it was reported that Dr. Jameson had reached 
Johannesburg, having left his troops outside, and that 
he was even now in friendly communication with President 
Kriiger. This report had the immediate effect of 
checking the fall, but was contradicted by the later in- 
telligence of Dr. Jameson’s defeat and surrender. The 
Rand is thus left in a worse plight than before. The best 
chance for recovery is, that after this proof of the serious 
intention of the Uitlanders to insist on being granted the 
franchise, the Boers may hesitate to persist in a course that 
must lead to civil war and may concede the just demands 
of the residents in the Transvaal. ‘Then mining operations 
would be carried on before long on easier terms and under 
less oppressive laws. 

It is curious how rapidly the centre of attraction is 
shifted in the stock markets. Turks and Ottoman banks 
were put quite in the shade by the Venezuelan question and 
the attitude of the United States. American rails imme- 
diately usurped the place of foreigners, and now they in 
turn have given way once more to African mines. At the 
same time the currency conditions in the United States 
deserve attention, and it will be interesting to note how 
much of the new ‘coin’ loan is subscribed for in 
England. A considerable recovery has taken place in 
American securities, not excepting Baltimore and Ohio 
shares, which at one moment fell to 30. The 
position of this company does not seem to warrant 
any anxiety on the part of the bondholders although it is 
obvious that there is a floating debt which in a period of 
stringency is difficult to carry. A careful examination of 
the last report, however, enables us to take a hopeful view 
of the situation, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
funding the floating liabilities. Generally it seems pro- 
bable that American rails will improve when the bond 
issue has relieved the Treasury of its immediate difficulties, 
provided of course that Monroeism does not again enter on 
the acute stage. Of the position of the nitrate industry 
we hear bad accounts, the Lantaro Company steadily re- 
fusing to join the combination on the terms proposed, In 
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consequence a number of private producers are also standing 
out and there seems less chance than ever of an arrangement 
to maintain prices being arrived at inthe near future. The 
Grand Trunk of Canada made a bad showing in November, 
there being a large increase in the expenses of the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk section, and for the half-year it is impro- 
bable that the net gain will reach more than £40,000. It 
is hoped that the new management, which came into force 
on Ist January, will be able to put a better complexion on 
the company’s affairs, but beyond believing that the deben- 
ture interest is fairly safe, we do not at present see any 
prospect of such an improvement as is necessary if dividends 
are to be resumed. 

As evidence of the larger volume of business transacted 
in 1895 it is interesting to observe that the amount of bills, 
cheques, etc., paid at the Bankers’ Clearing House was 
£7,592,886,000, which is £1,255,664,000 more than passed 
through in 1894. The payments on Stock Exchange 
account days were £340,224,000 larger than in the previous 
year, and the payments on Consols account days were 
£43,993,000 larger. It will be seen that stock exchange 
speculation is only answerable for about one-fourth of the 
increase, and we are therefore entitled to consider that there 
has been much greater activity in the general state of the 
country, which is a very encouraging feature. 


AN APOTHEOSIS OF CONSPIRACY 


UR readers will remember—who, indeed, can forget ? 
8) —that, in May 1882, Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke were foully done to death in the Pheenix Park, 
Dublin. Early in the following year some of their mur- 
derers, forming a gang of Fenian Invincibles, were brought 
to trial and hanged—to the joy of all true Englishmen, 
and all lovers of justice throughout the world. - But sup- 
posing that Brady and Kelly, who had used their cruel 
knives so fatally on the bodies of their two victims, had 
succeeded in eluding arrest. Supposing that they had 
managed to reach the Continent, ‘and, after a series of 
underground wanderings from country to country, at last 
settled down in St. Petersburg, where they had been petted 
and protected, courted in certain classes of society, invited 
to contribute their experiences of English despotism to the 
periodicals of the Russian capital, encouraged to agitate from 
the safe distance of the land of their exile against the political 
abuses of which they had so narrowly missed becoming the 
victims, and been made the heroes of a Russian ‘ Society of 
the Friends of Irish Freedom.’ And supposing, further, that 
when one of the red-handed refugees—Brady, for instance 
—was dead, his funeral had been made the occasion of a 
great political demonstration at which one of the Russian 
spouters had lauded the virtues of the deceased patriot and 
proclaimed him to be a greater and a grander man than 
the most powerful potentate who sat upon a European 
throne. .What would Englishmen have thought, what 
would our Government have done, had the presumed 
assassins of Burke and Cavendish been thus _ glorified 
in the Russian land of their refuge? Would not the 
leading articles in our Press have poured out so many 
fiery torrents of invective on this scandalous interference 
of others with our own affairs ? 

Nomine mutato narratur fabula de te. For this, indeed, to 
a great extent, is what we ourselves have been doing in 
the matter of some refugees from Russia. The two cases 
are not, perhaps, exactly parallel, but between the crime 
of Brady and Kelly and the acts of the Russian Nihilist 
who dwelt among us until the other day under the name 
of Stepniak there was, it must be admitted, a very strong 
analogy. It is true that the Invincibles of the Phoenix 
Park were coarse and brutal ruffians, while the Nihilist of 
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the Nevski Prospect was a man of education and refinement. 
Yet the deeds of both were inspired by the same desire— 
to take the law into their own hands and right the fancied 
wrongs of their respective countries by ridding them of the 
representatives of what they deemed to be an intolerable 
despotism. 

But how, then, had Stepniak sought to do this? 
Take the evidence of one of his fellow-exiles, M. 
Tchaykovsky, who, in pronouncing his funeral oration— 
which one reporter described as an ‘ eloquent exordium ’ 
—said frankly: ‘He also took part in the political 
struggle against the Central Government in the late 
seventies, and had an important share in one of the 
most important Terroristic acts’ (with a capital T), 
which caused the movement to take a decisive turn 
in the political direction.’ The Social Democratic Vorwirts 
of Berlin was still more outspoken. ‘The Russian 
exile Kravchinsky,’ it said, ‘who lived in London under 
the names of Stepniak’ (i.¢., Son of the Steppes) ‘ was 
one of the most energetic and courageous fighters 
against Russian despotism, and killed Mesentzeff, the 
head of the St. Petersburg police, in the public street, 
in presence of many witnesses.’ This murder, committed 
on 16 August, 1878 (the ‘late seventies’ of M. Tchay- 
kovsky), was described thus in the Times a little later : 

‘General Mesentzeff was returning home (on foot) from 
his usual morning devotions, accompanied by an old com- 
rade, Lieut.-Col. Makaroff. He had just come out of St. 
Michael’s Place, and had scarcely stepped on the pathway 
of the Great Italianskaia, when just in front of a confec- 
tioner’s shop he was met by two young men, elegantly 
dressed, one of whom seemed to be about thirty and the 
other about twenty-five years old’ (at this time Stepniak 
was twenty-six). ‘One of them struck him with a dagger 
on the left side, just below the heart. Colonel Makaroff 
flung himself on the assassin, but his companion fired a 
revolver at his head, and though he was not wounded he 
was stunned by the shot. The two then hastened to a 
splendidly-appointed equipage standing close by. There 
was not a policeman in the street, and only a solitary 
spectator, so they were able to get off without hindrance. 
A few hours later General Mesentzeff died in the most 
dreadful agony.’ 

Now, it is only historical interest that induces us to repeat 
the story of this assassination, and we are not at all con- 
cerned to trace it home to the man who lived so long in 
our midst; the less so as Stepniak himself, so far as we 
know, never confided the secret to any of his English 
friends. For, as one of his panegyrists naively remarked : 
‘He had an antipathy to the commoner kinds of publica- 
cation and self-advertisement.’ Well, if he had been 
directly implicated in the murder of General Mesentzeff, 
this was natural enough. But there can at least be no 
douLt that ‘he had an important share in one of the most 
important Terroristic acts,’ and we all know what kind of 
acts these were. His ensuing withdrawal from Russia was 
placed in a new light by his funeral panegyrist. ‘After 
this he was sent abroad by his comrades under false pre- 
tences, and thus unwillingly saved from the fate which 
must have awaited him ’—sent abroad in this manner only 
to meet at last with as shocking, if accidental, a doom as 
was meted out by his fellow-terrorists to Alexander II. 
It is a curious cireumstance—which will almost be looked 
upon as a natural Nemesis by the superstitiously Orthodox 
in Russia—that Stepniak fell a victim, so to speak, to his 
own devices. For it was the profundity of thought about 
Russian reform in which he was plunged, like Archimedes 
with his circles at Syracuse, that rendered him unconscious 
of approaching danger—Roman soldiers in the one case 
and a rushing steam-engine in the other. 
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Far be it from us to do the least injustice to the memory 
of the departed Nihilist. Much of what was said and 
written of him in connection with his tragic end was per- 
fectly true. In spite of the sternly fierce and resolute 
stuff in his composition, which had nerved him to positive 
acts of terrorism, he was of a ‘gentle and childlike sim- 
plicity’ of manner; though we fancy that few children 
would have taken readily to the shaggy, black, beetle- 
browed, beady-eyed, thick-lipped exile, in whose pictur 
esque appearance there was a decided preponderance of 
something that was sinister and forbidding. He wrote 
clever books about Russia, his heart throbbed with sym- 
pathy for the ignorant and oppressed in his native land, 
and he had even to a certain extent come to believe more 
in evolution than in revolution as a means of emancipating 
his fellow-countrymen from their present grievous lot. 
But he was a conspirator of the extremest type all the 
same, and it was a curious thing that his adherents and 
admirers in this country should have wilfully lost sight of 
all but the ‘martyr’ element in his character and career. 

The truth is, there is a certain class of sentimentalists in 
our midst whose notions of political crime vary with the 
character of the country in which it happens to be com- 
mitted ; and to some extent, no doubt, the differentiation 
is not altogether unjust. Only these elastic-minded persons 
should beware of putting on too pharisaical an air when 
dealing with the political condition of other countries, and 
of carrying their sentimental sympathy with ‘ oppressed 
nationalities’ to a degree that looks perilously like positive 
interference with the affairs of others. We have no desire 
to see our immemorial laws of asylum entirely changed. 
But there is no reason in the world why any of us 
should go out of our way to identify ourselves in 
the field of action with the causes for which all these 
‘martyrs’ have suffered. Every nation should be 
left to work out its own salvation with fear and 
trembling, as we ourselves were left to do, and place 
our heel, as Mr. Burns phrased it, ‘on the neck of 
tyrannical autocracies.’ These English ‘ Friends of Russian 
Freedom’ are nothing whatever, it must be said, but rank 
disturbers of our peace with Russia—well-meaning, but 
noisy, meddling busybodies, who would doubtless be the 
very first to exclaim fiercely against Russian interfererce 
with our own affairs, It is a curious thing that the very 
enthusiasts, who prate so much about international peace 
and brotherhood, should prove such a dangerous cause of 
international bickerings and bitterness. But to some men 
the temptation to self-advertisement is ever irresistible ; 
and as Wordsworth somewhere speaks of a man so lost to 
all natural feeling as to be ready to botanise upon his 
mother’s grave, so we have politicians who are only too 
eager to keep their names before the public by associating 
themselves with a crowd of alien refugees and revolutionary 
riff-raff—in whom the Semitic element bulks so very 
largely—in spouting funeral orations over the grave of a 
Russian Terrorist, who was far ‘ greater than either Czar or 
Kaiser.” Grave? Oh no! These gentry will not hear 
of graves in the ordinary sense of the Christian term. The 
Terrorists have no fear for the King of ‘Terrors. Cremation, 
without accompanying rites of any kind, is good enough for 
them : and thus we see that the doctrines of Nihilism, as 
applied to life, are closely allied to the principles of 
Nihilism afterdeath. Bah! It is not from such doctrines 
that the human race derives its highest inspiration and 
directive. 


LONDON’S LAUREATES 


Mi" HENLEY’S London Garland, handsome and 
\ charming as it is, is not the full and complete 
anthology of London poetry for which some of us had 
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hoped. Apparently, the editor has had to cut down his 
collection in order to make room for pictorial illustrations. 
That being the case, let us hope that he will by-and-by 
publish his ‘Garland’ in another form—as an anthology 
minus pictures. As it is, the ‘Garland’ is very welcome 
for what it contains, without reference to what is omitted 
from it. It gives much, and it suggests more. It includes, 
to begin with, the most elaborate ‘ praise’ of London that 
was ever penned—and penned, not inappropriately, by a 
Scotsman. For William Dunbar, London was ‘the Flower 
of Cities all.’ And Mr. Henley might have quoted 
eulogies, hardly less eloquent, from another Scotsman, 
though of smaller fame—to wit, Robert Leighton. In 
the same way, by the side of Herrick’s tribute to London 
as a place ‘ fram’d to please All nations, customes, kindreds, 
languages, one might range Cowper's more prosaic account 
of it as ‘by taste and wealth proclaimed The fairest capital 
of all the world.’ 

Everybody knows (or is supposed to know) Dr. Johnson's 
‘London,’ and the latter-day Thomson’s ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night.” Many, fortunately for themselves, know Mr. 
Henley’s London Voluntaries, with their vivid picturesque- 
ness of tone and phrase. Mr. Buchanan’s Loxdon Poems 
have probably had many readers in their time; and the 
same fate, one may hope, has overtaken that little volume 
by the late Miss Amy Levy, 4 London Plane Tree, in 
the course of which there is so much evidence of the 
sympathy and insight with which the young poetess 
looked out upon our city sights—our hansoms, our omni- 
buses, our organ-grinders, our newspaper-boys, and what- 
not. Of pen-pictures of London there have been, indeed, 
a good many since the days of Dunbar’s é/loge—some of 
them not too familiar even to the Londoner himself. In 
A London Garland the said Cockney may read Drayton's 
lines about London’s windows that ‘seem to mock the 
star befreckled skies’; about ‘her rising spires so thick 
themselves that grow’; about her ‘crowded wharfs,’ and 
‘people-pester’d shores.’ He knows, one dares say, Words- 
worth’s sonnet ‘written on Westminster Bridge,’ but he 
has never read, perchance, that seventh book of ‘The 
Prelude’ in which the writer gives a larger if less poetical 
description of the main features of metropolitan life. Still 
less familiar, one may hazard, is the panorama of London 
painted by Joanna Baillie from a point on ‘ Hampstead’s 
healthy height.” Probably the concisest sketch of London 
ever drawn is that which Byron compressed into a stanza 
of ‘Don Juan,’ and which Mr. Henley very rightly re- 
produces : 

A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusty, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tip-toe through their sea-coal canopy ! 

A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London Town! 


Perhaps, however, London’s Laureates have celebrated it 
more frequently in parts than as a whole. When Captain 
Morris declared that in London he was ‘enraptured with 
this and enchanted with that,’ he was thinking, of course, 
only of his beloved West End, the abode of fashion and 
society. That same West End it is which Pope portrays 
in his ‘Epistle to Miss Blunt.’ Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park have found many admirers, from Thomas 
Tickell to Matthew Arnold (who never wrote more 
charmingly than on this subject), from A. H. Clough to 
Mr. Austin Dobson. The humours and beauties of Rotten 
Row have been dwelt upon by the poet last named, by 
F. Locker-Lampson, and by H. S. Leigh. F. Locker- 
Lampson has made Piccadilly his own, and _ has 
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likewise annexed St. James's Street, though Mr. 
Henley has written about the one, and the late Lord 
Lytton about the other. Pall Mall figures in the 
verse both of Locker-Lampson and of Mr. Cholmon- 
deley Pennell, while ‘unlovely’ Wimpole Street is 
embalmed for everin that of Tennyson. It is many a year 
since Herrick discoursed of ‘my beloved Westminster ’— 
that Westminster whose Abbey inspired the Muse alike of 
Francis Beaumont and of Horace Smith. In the famous 
ballad by Suckling is the reference to ‘Charing Cross, 
hard by the way, Where we (thou know’st) do sell our hay.’ 
And that brings us to Trafalgar Square, ‘the fountains 
volleying golden glaze’ and so confounding ‘the dingy 
dreariness of the picture-place’ ; and thence to the Strand 
—the ‘ancient Strand’ of Mr. Henley, that Strand 
concerning which the late H. S. Leigh poured forth so 
many ‘Strains,’ and of which Mr. Andrew Lang has also 
sung in ‘ A Ballade of Summer.’ Mr. Henley, who repro- 
duces in the ‘Garland’ Leigh’s stanzas on the bells of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, has himself touched off in a line 
or two St. Clement’s, St. Bride’s and St. Paul's. The late 
Walter Thornbury made music of a sort about Temple 
Bar; of recent years Mr. Davidson has done some- 
thing towards glorifying Fleet Street; and Cleopatra’s 
Needle has been portrayed by Mr. Lang in yet another 
‘ballade.” In the ‘Garland’ the editor duly reprints 
Spenser's allusions to the Temple, ‘ where now the studious 
lawyers have their bowers’; and there, too, we meet once 
more with Herrick’s tribute to ‘The golden Cheap-side, 
where the earth Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth.’ 

Really it would almost seem as if there were not a rood 
of London which still lacked a vates sacer. Even ‘happy 
Hampstead’ rejoices in one in the person of Mr. David- 
son. We have Fielding’s authority (in verse) for saying 
that in his day the city wife would repair ‘for change of 
air’ to Hampstead or to Highgate. But the author of 
Tom Jones is hardly to be ranked among the poets. A 
good deal has been written, in general terms (notably by 
Gay), about the London streets, those thoroughfares of 
which Mrs. Marriott-Watson has just been telling us that 
‘ They blossom like the rose.’ A London square figures in 
the poetry of Clough, Goldsmith painted ‘Grub Street,’ 
and Henry Carey has thrown a halo of romance round a 
typical London alley. Tennyson has immortalised a London 
tavern, F. Locker-Lampson has sentimentalised over a 
music-palace, and Mr. Ashby-Sterry has said pretty things 
about a city church. There is no limit to the sympathetic 
appreciation of the rhymers; they will attune the lyre to 
all sorts of subjects. {In the old days, Bishop Hall quizzed 
the London courtier, and Rochester portrayed the ‘ brisk 
Blade of the Town that takes delight in roaring.’ In 
these times we have listened to lays concerning semp- 
stresses (beloved of Thomas Hood), housemaids (vide 
Locker-Lampson), loafers (see Mr. Davidson’s volumes), 
street-cadgers and crossing-sweepers (this by kindly Miss 
May Kendall), and tramps (by Matthew Arnold, of all 
people). One of our minor poets celebrates, in the ‘ Gar- 
land, the dancing of the gutter children, just as Blake 
hymned the crowd of youngsters flocking to sing at St. 
Paul's, Swift’s ‘City Shower’ has been capped by Mrs. 
Marriott-Watson's ‘Rain in the Measureless Street,’ Mr. 
Henley’s London ‘Tog,’ and Mr. Bridges’s London ‘ Snow.’ 
There is scarcely anything left to be sung about. Nor, 
after all, is there anything surprising in this. London is a 
world in itself, the Metropolis of civilisation, rich in histor’e 
memories, full of variety in architecture and in population, 
picturesque even where most sordid. A happy blend of the 
antique and the modern, it naturally tends to animate the 
verse of all who have once known it, informing that verse 
with thoughtfulness and spirit. 
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CARD-PLAYING 


MONG the Celtic, and that is to say Catholic Irish, card- 
playing becomes more and more ahabit. In homes 
where twenty years ago dancing was the favourite form of 
entertainment, it has now been replaced by the card-table. 
There is nothing in which a sharper line of demarcation is 
drawn between the Catholic Celt and his Protestant neigh- 
bours than the form their amusement takes. Your typical 
Celt loves a gamble, and races and card-playing are there- 
fore his delight. The Protestant population, which, as a 
body, has obstinately refused to be merged into greater 
Ireland, is scandalised at the way the Catholics amuse 
themselves; it is an added drop to the self-righteous 
bitterness with which the Protestant handful regards the 
mass of its neighbours. Of course there are Protestants to 
be found in the tents of Shem, but they are light-hearted 
and unorthodox Protestants scarce worthy the name. The 
Catholic Celt having done his duty by going to early morn- 
ing Mass on Sunday, enjoys himself in his own way the 
rest of the day; while the Protestant keeps his black 
Sabbath and gets what comfort he can out of reflection 
upon his own merits and the iniquity of his neighbours. 

Sunday is a great day for amusement in Ireland. Ina 
typical big farmer’s house I know, there is a dinner-party 
of from twelve to twenty people every Sunday. The 
guests are townsfolk, who are very glad to spend their 
Sunday in the country. It is an informal party with 
plenty to eat and drink, and a most bounteous spirit of 
hospitality and sociability prevailing. That dinner-table 
lives. There are always burning questions in Ireland ; and 
the discussion that takes place, from the time the soup is 
on the table till the ladies retire to the drawing-room and 
the men group about the fire to smoke, is so sincere, so 
intense, so ardent, that it has a tonic effect on the spirit. 
They are all politicians and are, fortunately, all on one side ; 
though there have been occasions when a stray sheep from 
the clerical fold has crept in and has been conversationally 
battered all through the dinner-time. 

Very soon after dinner the card-playing begins. If it is 
summer the table is spread under the apple-trees fringing 
the tennis-lawn, where once was an old orchard. In winter 
the tables are ready in the drawing-room by the time the 
men begin to arrive from the dining-rooin in ones and 
twos. They play Nap and Spoil Five. The latter is the 
national game, and is played with great science. Like 
Whist, it is almost worth playing for no stakes. The 
extremely plain and straightforward game of Nap they 
diversify. They make a pool by selling the top card, or 
they turn up the top card, and each one declares as if it 
was in bis or her hand, the one who declares highest 
taking the card. This makes the going rather more rapid. 
Poker and Loo are occasionally played, but they have not 
really established themselves. 

It would be amusing for a dispassionate observer of 
human nature to watch the card-players. My observations 
are from within, for I have hardly ever been near a 
card-table without playing. But I would warn ‘the man 
on the ditch’ not to make deductions unless he is ac- 
customed to watch the card-table. The short-tempered 
player is not the bad-tempered person in ordinary life ; 
the woman who grows pathetic over her losses is not the 
close-fisted one ; your merry-faced fellow who keeps the 
table in a roar while the tale of his losses mounts is more 
likely than not to be the gambler of the party. All 
gamblers are not hungry-faced, and the gambler takes the 
loss as part of the play; there is an excitement in it 
which almost corresponds to the elation of winning. 
Contrariwise, there are natures that cannot endure the 
defeat upon defeat of a run of bad luck. 
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At the card-table every one is superstitious, even the 
hardened sceptics. The things that make for and against 
luck are many. ‘To change the cards, bringing in a new 
pack, is to change the luck. An additional player fre- 
quently changes the luck, and you will hear the one whose 
luck has departed saying to another, ‘ You are sure to win, 
for my cards will go to you.’ ‘To change seats, as a mag- 
nanimous man in luck will sometimes do with an unlucky 
woman player, is not always efficacious ; the luck also will 
change places, and you should see the envious eye of the 
unlucky when nap-hands and four-hands follow each other 
in the place she has just vacated. ‘To have any one look- 
ing over your shoulder is, as a rule, unlucky, though you 
will hear players cry to non-players, ‘Come and sit beside 
me to bring me luck.’ You will see an unlucky player 
stand up in the middle of the game and gravely turn his 
chair from right to left three times, and then sit down 
again; or you will hear him cry, ‘A dog must have died 
under this chair.” Borrowed money is lucky to play with. | 
have seen a player quite cleaned out begin again on bor- 
rowed money and win steadily. There is luck and ill-luck 
about the deal. The dealer will say to you sometimes, 
‘Cut for luck.’ If you scatter the cards a little he is 
pleased. ‘A slobbering cut is good for the dealer.’ When 
you are shufling for your deal, do not shuffle over much ; you 
will bring out bad cards, and they will say, ‘ The good cards 
are gone to the bottom.’ If you want to bring luck to 
yourself, shove a central slice out of the cards towards 
yourself. There are a hundred such things, and, indeed, 
it is hard to be a card-player and not superstitious. Luck 
and ill-luck are such persistent things. I have seen a 
player in good luck win Nap at a table of five on a hand 
beginning with the nine; and I have seen a player in bad 
luck beaten on a hand which consisted of the ace, king, 
queen, ten and nine. I have seen runs of luck in which 
the player was invincible, as I have seen runs of ill-luck 
in which all skill and nearly all the cards could not win. 

The priests in Ireland are splendid card-players. ‘ God 
help them, sure it is their one diversion!’ say their flock. 
They play well and are good-tempered, and there is 
always regret at a card-table when His Reverence slips away 
just before twelve. The priests are excellent company, 
and so tolerant—barring a question of politics—that their 
presence is the very reverse of a wet blanket. 

It is not only the middle-class Irish who are devoted 
to their cards. While the game is in progress in the 
drawing-room it is ten to one upon a game being in pro- 
gress in the stable as well. There it will be Spoil Five or 
Twenty-five all the time. If a labourer buys a pair of 
boots which are not comfortable, or if his wife has a few 
chickens she wants to get rid of, his fellows meet and 
play for boots or chickens as a stake. Each man playing 
puts down, say, a shilling, as entrance fee. The winner on 
the night’s play carries off the stakes. 

In Ireland a prayer-book is regarded as a very unlucky 
gift—as unlucky as a pen-knife. If any one presents you 
with either of these you must solemnly present him with a 
penny in return, so that having paid for the gift you break 
the ill-luck. I don’t know that a prayer-book is supposed 
to bring ill-luck at cards, but I once saw a queer fellow 
who had been playing in bad luck dive to the depths of 
his pocket and produce a very shabby, very diminutive 
prayer-book. ‘Sure I was wondering,’ he said, regarding 
it with a reproachful eye, ‘what was bringing me the 
bad luck. I never suspected I had you about me,’ and so 
saying he deposited it gingerly at the furthest possible 
point from the card-table. Among the hearty laughter that 
followed Father Pat’s was perhaps the heartiest. Why 
should it not be? Itis the temper of the Celt to jest upon 
what most deeply concerns him. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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REVIEWS 
RUSSIAN: POLITICS 


Russian Politics. By HERBERT THOMPSON, B.A. With Five 
Maps. London: Unwin. 


There is a political association in England called ‘The 
Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom.’ It is described as 
‘a body of men and women whose object is to further the 
cause of political and religious liberty in Russia by legal and 
legitimate means.’ Thinking that the existence of an English 
society concerning itself with the internal affairs of another 
country requires a word of explanation, the author of this book 
supplies the necessary apologia. Absolutism in Russia, he 
says, does not really mean government by the will of the Czar. 
‘That stupendous task cannot possibly be accomplished by one 
man. The acts of the Government are really determined by 
officials whose decisions are enforced by an enormous army of 
ignorant and often brutal subordinates. This bureaucracy is 
in general excessively corrupt and oppressive.’ Its members 
practise against large classes of the community such outrageous 
cruelties that ‘the people of other countries would refuse to 
passively acquiesce in them’ were they properly informed of 
these barbarities. ‘Therefore the ‘ Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom’ aims at supplying accurate information as to the 
deeds done in Russia, at keeping public watchfulness alive lest 
Europe and America should be induced under false pleas to aid 
and abet atrocities abhorrent to them, at encouraging Russian 
Liberals and comforting the persecuted. To aid these 
endeavours the Society prints a little journal entitled Free 
Russia, and also, it appears, publishes books written or com- 
piled by its members. Thus the President of the Society, Dr. 
Spence Watson (more famous as President of the Liberal 
Federation of Great Britain) brought out a selection from the 
unfortunate Stepniak’s pamphlets a few months ago; and we 
observe that Mr. Herbert Thompson, whose book on ‘ Russian 
Politics’ we have just read regardless of the value of time, is also 
a member of the Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom. 

Nobody is more convinced than we are that Russian politics 
are in a most imperfect condition, and we know well that to 
refuse belief in the constant perpetration of wrong in that 
country would be denying daylight at noon. In no flippant 
spirit do we add that whenever it is a question of affording 
help and sympathy to oppressed peoples, we are ‘sound on 
the goose.’ But even in such matters as these we must insist 
that everything should be done in fairness and nothing with- 
out discretion. It is boundlessly right that there should be 
friends of Russian freedom in every land, especially in lands of 
freedom like our own ; but whenever this friendship proceeds 
to action it should first make sure that it knows what it is 
about, and that its interference will do more good than 
harm. Of course we are aware that this is thought to be a 
very poor sort of doctrine by the enthusiasm which is for ever 
snuffing at the odour of sweet sacrifice to its own goodness ; 
nevertheless it is the only sound and humane doctrine, and the 
folly of neglecting it has been recently proved. How long ago 
is it since a grand formal protest against the late Czar’s treat- 
ment of the Jews was drawn up in London and despatched to 
His Majesty at St. Petersburg? And what is more notorious 
than that this extremely well-meant but exceedingly stupid act 
of interference made it all the worse for the Jews and none 
the better for English relations with Russia? That the Society 
of the Friends of Freedom has done a great deal of good in 
beftiending poor Russian exiles and in similar charitable works 
need not be questioned ; but can it show, or does it seriously 
believe, that it has done less harm than good as a political 
agency? At present we doubt very much indeed whether any 
such result can be boasted of. Dr. Spence Watson’s other 
association is known to be an organic portion of one of the two 
great English parties ; and one of Stepniak’s pamphlets shows 
that in Russia the Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom is 
believed to be also a friend of Russian Nihilism, and even to 
spend its funds in aid ofthe Party of Action. Stepniak thought 
it necessary to defend the Society from the accusation of supply- 
ing money for dynamite outrages, and he did so, of course, not 
less truly than vehemently. But fear disposes to suspicion ; and 
there is ground for remark in the fact that in the little book of 
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pamphlets to which Dr. Spence Watson wrote an introduction 
there are such declarations as this : ‘ We believe that the worth- 
less gang which now rules over Russia can be overthrown only 
by force, and to this end we see no other means than force. In 
politics we are revolutionists, recognising not only popular in- 
surrection but military plots, nocturnal attacks upon the palace, 
bombs and dynamite.’ Of course the Society of the Friends of 
Russian Freedom may have better means of judging the matter 
than we possess ; but as at present informed, we do not doubt 
at all that the existence of foreign associations suspected of 
countenancing and furthering such doctrine as we have just 
quoted is far more likely to harden than to soften the vigours 
of Russian repression. Of course there may be an offset of sub- 
stantial gain to Russian freedom from the operations of English 
societies like Dr. Spence Watson’s (and certainly there ought to 
be, considering the mischief they make incidentally between 
the two countries), but if so, it is kept very dark. 

After this, it is a pleasure as wellas a duty to say that though 
Mr. Thompson’s book, Russian Politics, isa new propagandist 
compilation, intended to promote sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary party in the Czar’s dominions, the most objectionable 
thing about it is its onesidedness. Conscientiously unfair, it is 
never more stormy than the Thames at Lambeth on a winter 
day, and never more exciting. It is no true account of Russian 
politics, but only a representation of them from one point of 
view: the view of a gentle and even tedious revolutionist who 
is yet of opinion that the whole system of government in Russia 
should be reformed at once, as the London County Council 
would do the job. A thoroughly well-meaning book, there is 
not one word of original information in it, nora single idea, sug- 
gestion, criticism that takes the aspect of novelty. 


TACTICAL RESULTS OF STEAM WARFARE 
Tronclads in Action. By H.W. Witson. London: Low. 


Not very many years ago it was a subject of just remark that 
France, whose naval position was more the creation of Govern- 
ment and less national than our own, was yet greatly in advance 
of us in the matter of naval literature. It may still appear, 
perhaps, that the French navy produces more literature than 
the English navy does; but works such as that under review 
tend to show us that so far as lay writing is concerned the 
condition is passing away. It is, indeed, a remarkable sign of 
the times that an author should bend himself to the preparation 
of such a work, but a still more remarkable sign that {he 
should have a publisher’s encouragement behind him. Doubt- 
less there is something to be said in view of Captain Mahan’s 
introduction. After the modern manner the public is ready to 
follow a name in any direction towards which it may lead them, 
and the diamonds to be dug out of 7he Jnfluence of Sea Power 
draw eager prospectors towards further openings of that 
wonderfully rich vein. The publishers are early in the field 
with the American author’s imprimatur, and have no doubt 
justly estimated its weight. Captain Mahan, too, is right when 
he commends the plan of the book. ‘ What navies now need,’ 
he truly says, ‘in fact, is not so much further advance in 
material development, in which, as a rule, all share alike, but 
more general and accurate knowledge of the results already 
obtained, an appreciation of the bearing of those results upon 
modern practice, and then finally to apply the teaching of the 
past to this better knowledge of existing conditions. However 
ill equipped an author like Mr. Wilson may be for appreciating 
the bearing of the facts he sets out, however he may fail in 
applying the teaching of the past to the better knowledge he 
has drawn together, we can well excuse all his shortcomings 
for the sake of the industry and intelligence he has displayed 
in completing the first branch of Captain Mahan’s demand. As 
this author says, the title chosen by Mr. Wilson is narrower 
than the scope of the work. A more descriptive title would be 
‘The Tactical Results of Steam Warfare,’ but we should be 
sorry to quarrel with that which has been chosen. The highest 
praise must be awarded to the author for his diligence, research 
and care in collecting his materials ; and so far as we can judge, 
his general accuracy in regard to historical events may be fully 
relied on. All that part of the work gives it stamp and standing, 
and will make it necessary to every student of naval power and 
action, Failure, which is almost inevitable in a layman, only 
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begins to show itself when Mr. Wilson is tempted away from 
the employment of setting out historical facts as he finds them 
recorded by a desire to meet the, second and the third of 
Captain Mahan’s requirements. Very few of the modern naval 
lay writers escape this snare. They are too apt to forget that 
where the navy itself is either silent or divided in opinion it is 
not given to any lay critic to make it speak, or to fill up the 
division. But Mr. Wilson, if he too often allows himself to 
pose as an authority, is not worse than others, and must be 
excused on the score of his other merits. 

Beginning with a short prologue, which describes the first 
appearance of the ironclad during the Crimean War and her 
employment at Kinburn, the author passes at once to the naval 
events of the American Civil War of 1861-5, and devotes the 
greater part of his first volume to them. In his description of 
the earlier use of the ironclad on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the first success of the J/errimac and her final defeat by the 
Monitor, Mr. Wilson discloses a sound appreciation not only of 
the tactical but of the strategical conditions which attended 
this dominating episode of the Civil War. He does well in 
quoting the immediate opinions, North and South, of the tre- 
mendous results to be expected from the Merrimac’s un- 
checked success, for they necessarily involve some conception 
of the profound importance of her defeat by the Monitor. The 
story is told well, but yet there is fault to be found with the 
inferences which drop from the author’s pen with all the 
sparkle of diamonds but which will not bear the usual tests. 
It is a slip to say that had a Warrior instead of a Alerrimac 
been present she ‘could have chosen her own distance.’ It 
is a repetition of a frequent saying, while forgetting that 
Hampton Roads was not the open sea. So also is it somewhat 
‘previous’ to declare ex cathedrd that ‘it is certain that the 
offence has developed more rapidly than the defence” A 
series of excellent descriptions of most of the fighting done 
on the water as between the North and South give place to a 
particularly interesting chapter on ‘The Southern Warfare 
against Commerce.’ Naturally the career of the Alabama 
occupies a considerable space, and the story is well told. But 
the curious misapprehensions into which a lay mind—and 
indeed sometimes a professional mind—falls, is illustrated by 
the diagram in explanation of her last fight. The A/atama and 
the Kearsirge fought their battle at opposite ends of the 
diameter of a circle which they were both describing; and the 
diagram should only have shown them at any instant of the 
manceuvre. The author has got himself mixed up with the idea 
of current, and has made a diagram which badly represents the 
motion of the ships with reference to the bottom of the sea, 
when all that is of importance is their motion with regard to its 
surface. It would have been logically proper, if the current 
were taken into account, to modify the figure by taking account 
of the motion of the earth. There is a long and carefully 
written chapter on the Blockade of the Confederate Coasts, 
and if it had been left so, we could only have praised the work. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Wilson became oblivious of Southey’s 
reminder that a layman amongst nautical matters ought to be 
like a cat picking his way on a wall capped with broken glass, 
and had not before him Captain Mahan’s extremely cautious 
paper on blockade. The naval author is so guarded, that he 
scarcely allows himself to give a decided opinion on this 
fundamental question of future naval war. Mr. Wilson glows 
with decisions which the naval man hesitates to arrive at. 
Not understanding the varied meanings which the word 
‘blockade’ covers, and neither discriminating between com- 
mercial and military blockade, nor rightly apprehending that 
the answers of admirals to specific questions do not justify a 
Jayman in going beyond them, Mr. Wilson commits himself 
to a variety of opinions which remain distinct blemishes on 
his book. ‘To blockade,’ he says, ‘the French military ports 
alone would be a task of the greatest magnitude. A com- 
mittee of three admirals, appointed to report on the manceuvres 
of 1888, held that to make it possible, the English battle-ships 
must be in a proportion of four to the hostile three where 
there is an anchorge close at hand, and that where there is 
no convenient anchorage there must be three to five... It 
is a well-known fact that we have no such force as is here laid 
down as essential.’ The present First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty was one of these admirals. Does he think 
it is impossible to maintajn an efficient blockade of the 
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French ports in war? Does the Admiralty policy exclude 
blockade in a French war? Mr. Wilson slides into his 
error in part by changing the language used in the re- 
ference to the admirals, and their reply, substituting ‘ possible’ 
for ‘feasible’ and ‘practicable.’ But the whole of these infer- 
ences with regard to blockade only show a general misappre- 
hension of the question and the utterance of thoughts, which, 
ostensibly original and authoritative, have merely come in by 
way of the eye and out by way of the pen, without any real 
digestive process in the passage. Mr. Wilson gives us a good 
description of the South American steam wars, and then of 
the bombardment of Alexandria. But here even he cannot 
leave well alone. He will draw his inference; and it is neither 
relevant nor justified if it were. ‘It is not probable,’ he says, 
that in future wars, bombardments such as that of Alexandria 
will be repeated.’ We venture to think that no qualified person 
will endorse the opinion. ‘The tactics of the Northerners and 
of the Japanese in land attacks upon the threatened naval 
ports, are the modern equivalents of our assaults upon Algiers 
and Alexandria, and may be expected to replace them.’ But 
Mr. Wilson ought to know that Algiers and Alexandria illus- 
trate one class of operations and the Northern and Japanese 
attacks another ; that both kinds of attacks are as old as 
naval war itself; and that the one class is just as likely—so far 
as history teaches us—to be repeated in the future as the 
other. 

The second volume contains most useful particulars of the 
French naval operations in Tunis and the East; of the Chilian 
Civil War; of the Civil War in Brazil, and of the Chino- 
Japanese War. The true story of the battle of the Yalu will 
probably never be written; but it is a pity that, while Mr. 
Wilson can infer so readily on points extremely delicate and 
doubtful, he did not infer the obvious in drawing his diagram 
of the approach of the fleets. It was always quite certain 
that long before the Japanese began to fire they had swept 
towards and were threatening the right and not the left wing 
of the Chinese. Mr. Wilson, making a far more glaring 
error than Mr. Laird Clowes, shows the Japanese fleet 
approaching the left wing of the Chinese, and charges them 
in effect with two egregious blunders :—(1) Not attacking the 
wing that was open to them ; and (2) dragging the line across 
the front of the Chinese and leading it so as to bring about 
an inevitable mé/ée. Mr. Jukichi Inouye’s p'ans of the batile, 
coming direct from Tokyo, were doubtless published subse- 
quently to Mr. Wilson’s chapter, though he quotes him among 
his authorities. But the impossibility of such an approach 
ought to have struck any one who considered himself qualified 
to write,as Mr. Wilson does, on ‘The Naval Ba'tle of To- 
morrow.’ This chapter is the greatest blot on the work. 
The author, who has shown himself untiring in the accum.- 
lation and arrangement of facts, might have written a very 
useful chapter by bringing together, as facts, the recorded 
opinions of competent men upon the future of naval battles. 
As it is, he starts by showing that he cannot properly dis- 
tinguish or properly name the primary formations of a fleet, 
and writes in a more authoritative style than the late Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby ever trusted himself to do. The resu't 
must be to create false impressions in disfavour of a really 
valuable and lasting work. We trust the author may soon have 
the opportunity of expunging such blemishes from a seconi 
edition. 


SOME PLEASANT REMINISCENCES 


Jn a Walled Garden. By BESSIE RAYNER BELLOC. 
London: Ward and Downey. 


To persons of discernment there are few experiences more 
refreshing in a bustling world than a quiet conversation with 
an elderly lady who has lived all her life in refined and intel- 
lectual society and has been intimate with many persons of 
importance in their day. Some such refreshment readers miy 
find in the reminiscent pages of Madame Belloc’s book, fanci- 
fully entitled Jz a Walled Garden. To ladies lke these the 
boisterous manners of the latest generation do not always seen 
nice, and the whiffs and vulgar noises of the street accord ill 
with the scents and sounds of the old-fashioned garden. But 
if Madame Bel'oc was moved lately to raise a temperate voice 
against som? of the literary indecencies of the day, it is not 
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that she has been always afraid of unconventional views. The 
friend of the Priestleys and of George Eliot, she was brought up 
among what are called ‘advanced’ people: and, though now 
a Roman Catholic, her judgments of views from which she 
may heréelf differ are always tender and sympathetic. George 
Eliot, the family of Joseph Priestley the chemist, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mary Hewitt, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Basil Montagu, Barry 
Cornwall and his daughter Adelaide Procter, Cardinal Man- 
ning and Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army: to such friends 
as these she devotes successive chapters of reminiscence, not 
a narrow or a narrow-minded circle to have been in bonds of 
sympathy with. It was to Madame Belloc that Marian Evans 
confessed her coming irregular union with George Henry Lewes, 
whose extreme unpleasantness in the eyes of an ordinary lady 
can be gathered very vividly from Madame Belloc’s reticences. 
‘She told me of it during a long walk round Hyde Park. 
Needless to say that I heard her with a sinking heart and 
that remonstrance was practically impossible.’ Madame Belloc 
does not attempt to give any explanation of a step which she 
regards as inconsistent with George Eliot’s whole character. 
‘She was the very last woman in England of whom such a 
step could have been prophesied. She certainly was in all 
her bearing grave, sincere, and of a sort of provincial reticence. 
In principle she was a strict monogamist: witness the testi- 
mony of all her books ; and in every relation of life she placed 
an immense value upon the virtue of faithfulness. You could 
not be with her and not recognise that her Yea was yea and 
her Nay was nay. As to George Eliot’s appearance, none of 
her portraits, says Madame Belloc, are like her. ‘The one in 
a hooded bonnet, said to have been sketched in St. James’s 
Hall, is a monstrous caricature and accidental impression of 
her face, which was neither harsh nor masculine. The one 
which prefaces her life is too sentimental. The early photo- 
graph, on sale at Spooner’s in the Strand, is very like, but 
not favourable. It is, however, the only real indication left 
to us of the true shape of the head and of George Eliot’s 
smile and general bearing. In daily life the brow, the blue 
eyes, and the upper part of the face hada great charm. The 
lower half was disproportionately long. Abundant brown hair 
framed a countenance which was certainly not in any sense 
unpleasing, noble in its general outline, and very sweet and 
kind in expression. Her height was good, her figure re- 
markably supple ; at moments it had an almost serpentine 
grace, Her characteristic bearing suggested fatigue: perhaps 
even as a girl she would hardly have been animated; but when 
she was amused her eyes filled with laughter. She did not look 
young when I first saw her, and I have no recollection of her 
ever looking older.’ 

Of the proceedings of the mob which attacked Joseph Priestley 
and wrecked his house, Madame Belloc gives a temperate but 
graphic enough account. It is her impression that the secret 
history of the Birmingham Riots has never been unearthed, 
and now will never be known. And she tells again the pretty 
story of Adelaide Procter’s literary début in Household Words 
disguised as ‘Miss Berwick,’ lest Dickens, an Aaditué of 
Procter’s house, should feel obliged to favour Procter’s 
daughter. The picture of the Procter household is exceedingly 
attractive. More interesting perhaps to the current generation 
than the persecution of Priestley or the poetic beginnings of 
Miss Procter will be the first impression made by Mrs. Booth 
on a Roman Catholic lady with Madame Belloc’s antecedents. 
It was at a meeting held at Mr, Edward Clifford’s studio over 
Benham’s shop in Wigmore Street to consider the best methods 
for ameliorating the state of the poor in London. ‘From a 
seat lying a little way back to the left, and facing a formidable 
array of countesses, of whom there were said to be six sitting 
near the one to the other, rose a small, pale, quietly dressed 
woman—Mrs. Booth the wife of a Dissenting minister, and 
comparatively unknown.’ In this company Mrs. Booth appeared 
Insignificant. ‘ Nor was her speech outwardly more impressive 
than her appearance. She had no graces of acting, no remark- 
able choice of words.’ With her first few words however all 
was changed. ‘The poor of London rose up a piteous accusing 
crowd, in those charming rooms ; their unutterable sufferings 
quivered in her voice, and the ardent love with which she 
regarded the human creatures for which Christ died shone in 
her eyes,’ Madame Belloc was completely carried away. The 
Pity of it is that economic conditions cannot be revolutionised 
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by kind hearts and quivering voicés! Needless to say that no 
‘ shocking revelations,’ or even very striking reflections, are to 
be looked for in this book, but any one who feels an interest in 
cultivated impressions of remarkable people may safely be 
recommended to read /z a Walled Garden. 


FICTION 


1. The Vetl of Liberty. By PfRONNE. Black. 

2. Stories for Ninon. By EMILE ZouLa, Translated by 
EDWARD VIZETELLY. Heinemann. 

. Samson's Youngest. By MARION BOWER. Unwin. 

. The Unwritten Law. By BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 
Black. 

. A Lover of the Day. By ANNIE THOMAS. Digby. 

9. Anne of Argyle. By GEORGE EYRE-ToODD. Low. 
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1. To all persons who are thinking of writing a novel on the 
French Revolution we would suggest the originality of allowing 
their hero and heroine to die peacefully in their beds, make 
good their escape, or at all events do something rather than 
perish by the guillotine. Since the publication of the Zale of 
Two Cities, in nine out of ten Revolution novels the two chief 
characters have been disposed of in this way, exhibiting stoical 
courage, looking forward to a Utopian future for the French, 
and mutually supporting each other. Sophie and Ramond 
follow in the beaten track in Zhe Veil of Liberty, and suggest 
Carton and the little seamstress even more than usual; which 
is unfortunate, because a comparison between Dickens and 
Péronne is necessarily to Péronne’s disadvantage. Still it 1s 
but fair to add that her couple die very nicely, in quite the 
approved fashion, and simply hemmed in by the most historical 
items. The whole book, indeed, leaves one with the impression 
that Péronne is, if anything, too full of information regarding 
her period. Facts burst out all over her fiction, like over-ripe 
gooseberries. Conversation is introduced merely to drag them 
in. All kinds of situations are invented only to illustrate them. 
And it must be said that at times they hamper the action of 
the plot a good deal. Otherwise Zhe Vesl of Liberty is far from 
being a bad novel. It is tolerably written, in tolerable English. 
It is instructive, which is a merit or demerit according to taste. 
If it is a first attempt—Péronne does not lay claim to previous 
works on her title-page—it is an unusually good one. Should 
the authoress make a second, we wish her as much information 
at her command and greater discretion in using it. 

2. To such—if such there are nowadays—as cling to the 
quaint superstition that Zola is a ‘realist’ his Contes a Ninon 
must be a puzzling anomaly, for by no manner of means can 
they be reconciled with even that popular conception of ‘realism,’ 
which merely identifies it with obscenity. Once granted, how- 
ever, that Zola is above all things a poet and a symbolist they 
fall naturally into line with the rest of his work, the only ditfer- 
ence being that whereas in books like Z’Zuvre and La Réte 
Humaine he works on a large scale in materials which are not 
usually considered to come within the poet’s province, in the 
Contes &@ Ninon he works in miniature and chooses his sub- 
jects from the recognised poetical stock-in-trade of stars and 
flowers and fairies and children and the like. The matter is 
different, the symbolism employed is simpler and more con- 
ventional, but the treatment and the morals pointed—for Zola 
like all first-rate artists, is also a moralist—are essentially the 
same, and for those who have not yet learned the elementary 
lesson in criticism that a writer is to be judged not by his sub- 
jects but by his use of them, these fantastic fairy-tales and 
sketches will probably give a truer idea of their author than the 
books that have won him his fame and his notoriety. They are 
not of his greatest work, being rather milk for babes than strong 
meat, but they have a peculiar charm of their own and certainly 
deserved a better rendering than this they have suffered at the 
hands of Mr. Edward Vizetelly. To say nothing of the mere 
ignorance of idiom which leads him, for instance, to translate 
dont les paupidres battent by ‘beating her eye-lids, his English 
is intolerably heavy and clumsy and the delicate quality of the 
original is wholly lost. 

3. Samson is a rough and masterful man who has risen from 
poverty to riches, but retains, under the boorish demeanour 
which he is too old to forego, a fund of simple tenderness for 
his family, especially for the dead brother whose wisdom he is 
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never tired of quoting, and for the living daughter, his youngest, 
whom he has brought up as a lady. Millie, alas! wounds him 
by an elopement with an adventurer of gentle birth. Layton 
Harcourt, in spite of his connections, is one of the meanest of 
mankind, and soon revenges on his wife the disappointment he 
feels at the unyielding caution in money matters exemplified by 
his father-in-law. The sorrows of the young wife and mother 
are very pitifully told: and her cousin Joe, the son of the 
lamented ’Zekiel, a highly-educated and extremely ambitious 
young man, is interesting in the counterpoise of shrewdness 
and honesty which makes up his character. He proves himself 
no less genuine in his attachment than his simple-minded 
uncle, and the triumph of his affection for Millicent over his 
clearly marked social ambitions is one of the best proofs of his 
qualifications to take the place which wealth has opened to 
him. All the interviews between Millicent and her cousin are 
natural and vivacious, and we have curious glimpses of other 
interlocutors : the grim and penurious Martha, the purse-proud 
Mrs. Sam, the odiously gallant draper, Mr. Spong, the York- 
shire farmer, and the rest of Samson Renfrey’s unsophisticated 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. Perhaps we get a little too much 
of these latter; at least Mr. Spong’s experiences in London 
seem rather thin clowning, though the delight at his appear- 
ance which makes Millicent forget all her distaste for the 
homeliness of home is pathetic and natural enough. 

4. There are some subjects interesting in themselves which 
yet become mines of dulness under the hand of the writer of 
fiction. The Paris Commune, for instance, the Wild West, 
Station-Life in India, or Agricultural Life in Ireland. We con- 
fess that we were filled with misgivings when we found that 7ze 
Unwritten Law was the law of boycott and no rent and cutting 
cows tails off; but for once our misgivings were ill-placed. Zhe 
Unwritten Law tells a powerful story simply and sympatheti- 
cally, and the descriptions of scenery are convincing and clever, 
if a little too long-winded. The real strength and pathos of 
the story is in the tragedy which takes Rose Regan’s lover 
from her on the very night when prudence has given way to 
passion, and conscience has been salved by the resolution to 
speak to the priest about the marriage that very night. Dermot 
is haled off to prison, and Rose, half-mad with shame and terror, 
marries his rival. Dermot comes out of prison on the night on 
which his child is born. The power, reserve and tenderness 
with which Miss Tottenham treats this story is deserving of 
high praise, and we cordially recommend the book, not only to 
readers who are interested in the Green Istand, but to all 
who care for the tale of the simple passions and sorrows of 
their kind. 

5. Of all the mean, snobbish, pitiful, cowardly, selfish, and 
despicable heroes that have ever emanated from the pen of a 
lady A Lover of the Day certainly bears the palm. It must 
be said in justice to Mrs. Cudlip that she is under no delu- 
sion as to his true character, and paints him in bold colours 
with so much success that we suspect him of having had 
some living prototype. We are sorry to have to add that 
with the delineation of Mr. Sholto Graham the real worth of 
the book begins and ends. The plot is so weak and unrea- 
sonable that we can but suspect Mrs. Cudlip of having said 
to herself, ‘Oh, I shan’t bother myself to evolve a story before 
I begin to write. I shall make up as I go on,’ and of having 
been as good as her word. The results are as follow. Sholto 
Graham (whose authoress calls him a magazinist, not thereby 
meaning anything connected with gunpowder but merely a 
person who occasionally writes for periodicals)—Sholto falls 
half in love with Patrice and then half out on account of his 
sister's marriage with a millionaire. Then he becomes semi- 
attached to a Mrs. Cumberland, semi-detached from the same 
lady, in love with Patrice again, out of love with her, and 
eventually marries a third person. On the death of the third 
person he begins again to hover between Patrice and Mrs. 
Cumberland, and in the last paragraph of tne last page most 
improbably marries the latter. The utter inconsistency of 
Mrs. Cumberland’s character makes her rather d’zarre. In 
the beginning of the book she is a fast, slangy woman of 
fashion, while by the end she is a self-sacrificing angel who 
adopts Sholto’s and the third person’s little boy and is almost 
too noble and ethereal for this earth at all. The story is, how- 
ever, as a whole lightly and brightly written, and, whatever its 


. other faults, is at least never dull. Its tone is excellent, and 
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it will, we should say, amply satisfy admirers of Mrs. Cudlip’s 
previous work. 

6. Mr. Eyre-Todd has done some good work as editor of the 
Abbotsford Series, and is known as a student of his country’s 
antiquities. His present venture into the field of historical 
romance is not so successful as one might have anticipated. For 
one thing historical romance is very dangerous ground. To take 
real persons and attribute to them actions and place them in 
circumstances quite contrary to historical truth is inadmissible, 
And this is just what our author does with Anne of Argyle. 
The daughter of Gillespie Grumach, first Marquis of Argyle, 
was no doubt offered in marriage to Charles II. by her most 
unscrupulous though pious parent; but she died unmarried, 
and there is no shadow of foundation for her alliance with the 
second Marquis of Montrose, the representative of everything 
most hostile during his life to the race of Campbell. That he 
was reconciled to his hereditary enemy before his death, and 
showed it in a remarkable manner, is true enough; but with his 
father’s blood hardly dry from the judicial murder, it would 
have been ineffable meanness in Montrose to wed the daughter 
of that father’s most active enemy. This is the sort of slip 
that shows how hopelessly the writer has misconceived the 
essence of historical fiction, which is the generalisation and 
embellishment, not the falsification of fact. Another curious 
defect is that the writer has not a very idiomatic knowledge of 
the Scottish tongue. He very properly does not overlay his 
story with ‘dialect,’ but what little he employs does not ring 
very true. For the rest, he has written a passable story; and 
given a very fair presentment of Charles’s difficulties and 
tergiversations among the stiff-necked fanatics who misguided 
their country about the year 1650. 


DEBRETT FOR 1896 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1896. London: 
Dean. 


A really good Peerage is, in spite of the sneers of certain 
scoffers, a most useful companion to the politics and history of 
our time. The number of names of people only indirectly con- 
nected with the Upper House which are to be found in Dedrett, 
make it one of the best additions to the desk of a busy man. 
The system of mentioning only the living seems to us a mis- 
take. A man may be the grandson ofa noble lord, and he and 
his brothers and sisters occur, accordingly, with the names of 
their respective husbands and wives. Should one brother die 
his name is omitted, as well as that of his wife, even though he 
may have left children. In some cases of this kind such a 
system works very badly, and, for instance, often makes the 
second son and his children appear to stand higher in the 
succession than the children of the deceased elder son. With 
this preliminary grumble, in accordance with the inalienable 
right of every freeborn Briton, we may proceed to point out the 
great merits of the book and to summarise the contents. The 
year which has elapsed since the issue of the last edition of 
Debrett has greatly added to the labours of the editor. Ten 
new peerages have been created, two have become extinct, one 
has fallen into abeyance, two have been merged in superior 
dignities, and one is claimed but has not yet been allowed. 
Besides these titles there is a formidable list of new baronets, 
fourteen in number, and ninety-two knighthoods have been 
conferred. There are lists of the lords-lieutenants of counties, 
of Roman Catholic peers, and of members of the Judicial 
Bench, with an elaborate Table of Precedence. After this 
follows the Peerage, properly so-called, heaced hy the members 
of the Royal Family, and including a useful table of the reigns 
of the Sovereigns of England since the Norman Conquest. 
The baronets follow, like the peers, in alphabetical order, then 
the knights; and there are short notices of the Companions 
of the several orders. For these two last-named articles the 
editor requests special indulgence, owing to a disastrous fire 
at the printers after the sections had been set up. Neverthe- 
less, we find the new literary, legal, commercial, military and 
naval knights set in order together with their wive:. 

Here and there we cannot agree with his heraldry. The 
editor has relied too blindly on the College of Arms. There are 
better heralds by the score than those in Queen Victoria Street. 
Their business is no longer what it was before the Revolution. 
They can grant, confirm, exemplify arms to those who wish for 
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them. They cannot deprive any one of the right to bear the 
shield his father bore. To say, as Dedre¢t repeatedly does, that 
certain arms are not recorded by the College, may be an interest- 
ing fact, but provides no excuse for omitting a shield already in 
use. Prominent examples are offered under the following 
names: Berkeley, Blackburn, St. Leonards, Shand, Blakiston, 
Blake, and especially Blunt. It is mere pedantry to omit a well- 
known coat because it is unrecorded by the heralds. The Blunts 
had arms before the College was established, and will probably 
continue to enjoy them after the College has been abolished. 
It is absurd to expect a gentleman to relinquish the use of a 
shield which his family has borne for hundreds of years, and 
which appears on its ancestral plate and its monuments. The 
fact of such bearings being unrecorded by the official heralds is 
a point in favour of their authenticity and antiquity. We uotice 
some curiosities of heraldry and alsoa fewerrors. There should 
be no inescutcheon on the arms of Lord Boyne. The College 
granted Lord Exmouth an augmentation consisting of a view of 
Algiers and Admiral Pellew sailing into the harbour. The way 
they bedizened the really ancient arms of Nelson is well 
known. Some recent grants are better but not very good. 
The arms of the new Lord Ashton are evidently altered from 
those of Sir Hedworth Williamson and are spoilt in the process. 
The Victorian style is peculiar for the use of flaunches and 
piles, for wavy borders, and for unusual kinds of fur. One coat 
is simple enough, but we may be allowed to doubt its correct- 
ness. Acertain De Brett in the Middle Ages is said to have 
had a plain red shield, and a Norfolk family had a black one. 
In the Lyons 1590 volume on the Knights of the Round Table, 
Giron le Courtois bears ‘or’ alone and ‘le bon Chevalier sans 
paour’ has ‘argent,’ without charge. But the modern Debrett 
gives us the shield of Sir Everard Pauncefort Duncombe as 
having for a third quarter simple ‘azure.’ In the same place 

3urke has three lions, like those in the second quarter. The 
editor should have offered a line of explanation or comment. 
Some peers have their wives’ arms with their own. Is this 
authorised by the College? Do the Heralds authorise Lord 
Temple to quarter the arms of Temple? 

Undoubtedly, as indeed this carefully edited volume shows 
plainly, works of the kind have greatly improved of late years. 
Though the Dukes of Somerset still call themselves ‘St. Maur’, 
after a myth that they ‘came over with the Conqueror,’ whereas 
the old form of the name is Seamer, and one of the family was 
a sheriff of London and made a fortune ‘by commercial 
pursuits,’ the legend is unnoticed in Deére¢f, as is the parallel 
legend of the Fortescues. If both families came from Normandy 
and were given manors by William, how is it that neither name 
isin Domesday? One very ab:urd tale still survives in Dedreft. 
The Weldones are derived from ‘Bertram de Weltden, Bishop 
of Durham’ at the time of the Conquest. But no Bertram was 
Bishop of Durham, either at the time of the Conquest or at 
any other, 


CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY 


Criminal Sociology. BY Professor FERRI. London: Unwin. 


Under this somewhat vague and ambicious title, Professor 
Ferri has published a great work on the proper method of 
arriving at a solution of the criminal question by investigating 
into the causes which produce a criminal population, and the 
necessary remedies. The volume now before us is the trans- 
lation of that portion of Professor Ferri’s book which is imme- 
diately concerned with the practical problems of criminality, 
and is the second volume of the Criminology series, which 
is being edited by Mr. W. Douglas Morrison. Professor 
Ferri’s views are that crime is not diminishing, and that 
the problem of its treatment will not be solved by a mere resort 
to more severe or rigorous punishment. He agrees both with 
the Scotch Committee on Habitual Offenders and the Royal 
Commission on Penal Servitude, on the general principle that 
long sentences of imprisonment or penal servitude effect no 
good result, but that the aim should be at the amelioration of 
the ‘adverse individual’ and the social community as a whole. 
In the first chapter, on the ‘data of criminal anthropology,’ or 
the natural history of the criminal man, attention is directed 
hot only to the anatomical deviations from the normal, but 
also to the frequency with which pathological deviations, from 
hereditary disease and accident, are found in the criminal, 
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chiefly in his cranial cavity. Relapses into crime, moral 
insanity, and the born criminal’s record are described in detail, 
to show the inefficacy of punishment as a cure for crime. 
Thieves ply their trade as a regular calling; as Thomson 
puts it, ‘when you can turn an old thief into an honest 
worker, you may turn an old fox into a house dog.’ 
In the second chapter on the ‘Data of Criminal Statistics ’ 
the causes of crime are scientifically arranged under three 
heads—the anthrofological factors, the Physical factors, and 
the social factors. Under the first are grouped the organic 
and mexféal constitution of the individual influenced by personal 
characteristics such as race, age, sex, rank and education. The 
second includes climate, soil, seasons, and pursuits, while the 
third comprises density of population, public opinion, religion, 
and legislative, civil and penal institutions. Having gone 
carefully into the mode of action of these factors, and having 
by statistics proved the futility of penal enactments, and that 
force is no remedy, certain substitutes for punishment are 
discussed. It is pointed out that Free Trade, along with 
unrestricted emigration, eliminates many crimes and offences, 
especially against property, and that measures directed against 
alcoholism, not mere punishment for being drunk, will do much 
to diminish crime. In the political sphere, arbitrary repression 
is useless, and no other means remain than harmony between 
the Government and the national aspiration. In the scientific 
sphere, the progress which creates fresh instruments of crime, 
such as firearms, new poisons, dynamite and hypnotism, pro- 
vides in still greater measure antidotes to crime, and auxiliaries 
in its detection, by the press, photography, telegraphs and 
railways. Legislation and “education are also on the side of 
society and against the criminal. In the third chapter, prac- 
tical reforms are discussed. The right of the criminal to a fair 
trial, the advantage in many cases of the * Not Proven’ verdict 
known to the Romans and familiar in Scotch procedure, the 
necessity for a Minister of Justice, and the possibility of trying 
many cases by civil rather than criminal law, seem all to be 
commonplaces of equity. The conduct of the trial, and the 
various methods of bringing home the crime to its perpetrator, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of trial by jury, are 
fully gone into in detail. After showing the defects of existing 
prison and penal systems, a very businesslike summary of a 
rational system of punishment is tabulated under the different 
varieties of crime as suggested by M. Garofalo. The penalties vary 
from the death pena!ty, and imprisonment for life in a crimina] 
lunatic asylum, down to fines and imprisonment for uafired 
periods. This latter mode of punishment has much to be said for 
it, an incentive to improvement being found in the hope of a con- 
ditional release on the criminal showing himself fit to rejoin 
society. ‘When the measure of punishment is fixed beforehand, 
the judge,’ as Villert says, ‘is like a doctor who after a superficial 
diagnosis orders a draught for the patient, and names the day 
when he shall be sent out of the hospital, without regard to the 
state of his health at the time.’ If he is cured before the date 
fixed, he must still remain in the hospital, and he must go when 
the time is up, cured or not. The question of the death penalty 
is fuliy discussed and bristles with difficulties. An interesting 
table shows that while it is frequently incurred it is in many 
countries rarely carried out. In North Germany in ten years 
484 criminals were sentenced to death, and only one was 
executed. Even in England in twenty years 665 were sentenced 
to death and 372 were executed. Fear of death will not deter 
the criminal from his crimes, and yet the death penalty may 
be far tod severe a punishment for a murder the result of a 
sudden impulse. For such a case our author has the boldness 
to suggest that remorse is a sufficient punishment, while strict 
separation, as far as possible, should be exacted, with a tem- 
porary removal from the scene of the crime. This is a book 
which will shock the prejudices and even disturb the equanimity 
of many a timid and law-abiding citizen, but will give much 
food for reflection to those who aim rather at the elevation of 
the race than the mere revenge on a criminal. 


THE KENT MARSH LANDS 


Wild-Fowl and Sea-Fow/. By a Son of the Marshes. 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. London: Chapman. 


It has long been a reproach to Richard Jefferies and his 
school that they have offered no serious contribution to 
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Natural History. The typical open-air essay is at its best an 
exercise in Jelles-letires. The writer makes no attempt to 
exhaust his theme, but begins anywhere and selects only such 
facts as appear to him curious or picturesque, differing alto- 
gether from the expert whose greatest ambition is to excel all 
others in the mass of his information. And the British public 
prefers the latter method. Jefferies never began to sell 
extensively until the pitiful circumstances of his death had 
awakened an interest that overcame the dislike to his form. 
Had he written manuals and text-books he would have been 
less famous and more wealthy. At a first glance it might be 
thought that ‘A Son of the Marshes’ had in the book before 
us profited by the experience of his model and set about 
reducing his knowledge to order and method. Outwardly the 
volume has all the appearance of a specialist’s monograph. 
The birds are treated in an arranged order, each account is 
garnished with a scientific name and description ; it looks as 
dull and instructive as a handbook of Botany. We are glad to 
say that if the writer started with this ideal before him he has 
lost sight of it. Let him appear in what shape he may he is 
still the same as he always has been. Considered as ornithology 
the book is naught. Ifthe wild fowler buys it in the hopes of 
finding a guide and mentor in his sport he will be wofully 
disappointed. He had better stick to Sir Ralph Payne Gallway 
and Colonel Peter Hawker, just as the student of Natural 
History will do well to cherish his Newton and Saunders. 
Luckily for the general reader a love of digression is in tke 
author's blood, and memory, stronger than will, as soon as he 
sits down to make a grave treatise, comes thrusting in number- 
less pictures drawn from the days of his boyhood, days irredeem- 
ably gone in a double sense. At Coate farmhouse there are 
living just now a farmer and his wife whose children play in 
the garden summerhouse and the orchard, go birds-nesting in 
the meadows and nutting in the wood, just as Richard Jefferies 
and his brothers were doing forty years ago. 

But no one will again spend a childhood exactly like that ot 
a Son of the Marshes, for the ‘ undertakers’ have been at work. 


* Mere and fen now rustle with grass and wheat, and the lark 


builds where the bittern sounded froin the weeds. The ‘coy- 
man’s’ vocation is gone: his reed-thatched cottage is pulled 
down, and he has drifted into other means of earning a live- 
lihood. And this we esteem the peculiar good fortune of the 
wiiter. Departed marshland is the territory in which he is 
king—in which rivalry has become impossible. Those who 
may be confidently bid to the feast he has provided are such as 
delight in realising unique p:ctures of bits of English life that 
have disappeared from the eyes of the present generation. 
And because of this merit they will readily overlook defects 
that the application of another standard would disclose. To 
them, for instance, it is no fault that the author out of whim or 
caprice includes gulls among wi'd-fowl and sea-fowl but ex- 
cludes terns; that in a chapter ostensibly devoted to cor- 
morants and gannets he gives nearly as many pages to the 
scart as he does to the solan gooss. In on2 sense these 
faults are merits in disguise, since they show that the writer 
has confined himself in some measure to the creatures with 
which he is familiar. Had he callei his book ‘ Birds of the 
North Kent Marshlands’ he would have described it exactly 
and avoided certain reproaches that can hardly be ca'led 
unfair in view of the sign-post he hangs out. He would also 
have localised his studies. Many of the birds he describes 
resort to the shore only in au'umn and winter, but breed in. 
land, and one cannot help notic ng how much more at home 
the author is at the sea-side than on the moorland or by the 
mountain stream. For instance, excellent in many respects 
as is his account of the sandpiper, he does not know the noisy 
wretch on its favourite summer haunt, the Northern Burn, 
where its continuous squealing is a contrast to the more sedate 
bearing of its companion, the taciturn water-ousel. The curlew 
and the heron, too, are understood as shcre birds mure than 
inhabitants of the moor. And the name of the latter suggests 
that our author must have been well advised to say nothing 
of modern sport. We cannot compliment him either on his 
account of heron-hawking or the sketch by which it is accom- 
panied. The illustration is no better than a parody of a pic- 
ture in one of the Badmintons. Indeed the pictures are very 
unequal. The stone curlew has evidently been drawn from a 
bit of badly set-up stuffing, while the black-backed gu!l and 
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one or two others are really excellent. But these are not 
grave faults if you take this misnamed book for what it really 
is—viz., a representation of a fen life that has passed away. 
According to the author’s own statement sixty years have 
run out since he witnessed some of the scenes, and in the 
brightness and vividness with which old plans, old school- 
mates, and old adventures are recalled, we easily discern a 
certain pathos and tender regret as of a landscape ‘all bathed 
in the soft moonlight of memory.’ Perhaps it is characteris- 
tically English for his sentiment to centre about good eating. 
There is a delightful story of some youths jumbling in a pot 
a rabbit, a partridge, four thrushes, three blackbirds, and six 
tench, and how they 


Swore to a man that not Judy Phelan 
Ever made such a potful of soup. 


PLANT LIFE 


The Natural History of Plants. From the German of ANTON 
KERNER. Translated and Edited by F. W. OLIver, 
London : Blackie. 


The solidly scientific work of Dr. Kerner, which, in Professor 
Oliver’s English version, has appeared in parts for some months, 
is now complete. It forms a valuable compendium of botany 
for the student. Even for those who do not profess to be 
students, it is full of interest. For example, at p. 790, we have 
the commencement of a dissertation on ‘ The Distribution of 
Species.’ It reads like a tale, almost likea fairytale. It treats 
first of distribution of different offshoots. Then of the help 
offered by wind, water and animals in search of food. We are 
told about such obscure forms of plant life as dry rot, funguses, 
the familiar meadow rings and other wonderful things which 
belong to distribution by offshoots. Where there is no impedi- 
ment to the subterranean growth of myce/ium, spreading from 
a central plant, the offshoots radiate and when the parent p!ant 
is dead the wreath of vigorous youngsters continues to keep up 
the process and the rings grow larger and better defined. 
Another method is propagation by means of water. The 
common reed, being amphibious, can overcome its neighbours, 
both by sea and land. Some water plants can detach their off- 
shoots, which float away to find homes for themselves. There 
are some beautiful woodcuts illustrating this process, Again, 
we have distribution by expulsion, the pops we sometimes hear 
in woods being easily traced to the mosses and moulds which 
employ it. The tragedy of the fly is very interesting to us, but 
probably to» painful to the feelings of the fly. An Ewtpusa 
musc@ fa\ls on the fly, and immediately infects its whole body, 
Under the injurious and sickening influence of the fungus, the 
unfortunate insect seeks refuge in a house, where the philosopher 
can watch it dying on the window pane. The common wh:te 
bu'terfly is subject to similar attacks by another fungus. There 
are some excellent diagrams showing the expulsive action of 
the so-called ‘ Sling Fruits, the author quoting an incident 
described in Goethe’s 7rave/s, where an acanthus, which the 
poet had brought home, burst in the night wi.h a crackling 
noise and scattered the seeds all over the room. 

Professor Kerner has for many years passed h's summers ia 
the Tyrol in a valley with the not-to-be pronounced name of 
Gschnitzthal, where he has ample opportunities of observing 
Alpine flora. His house stands at an elevation of some 3000 ft., 
and is surrounded not only with a rich and curious series of 
botanical specimens, but with interesting examples of fos-ils. 
Some of the stones, if they are split, show ‘the impress of 
Calamites and giant ferns of the Carboniferous period.’ Of 
course to an observer at once acute and experienced nothing 
can come amiss, and his remarks on the relations of the Tyrolean 
plants at high altitudes with those of the Carpathian:, the 
Caucasus, the Altai, and even the Himalayan ranges, if not 
absolutely new, are very valuable and are clearly presented. 
The gradual decay of certain plants, resulting from the retreat 
of the glaciers, and the substitution of others belonging rather 
to hilly lowlands than to mountains are fully explained. There 
is a curious passage as to ‘the partial intermixture of species 
belonging to adjacent flora, which is well treated ; but many 
kinds have died out altogether and are even now perisbing. 
‘The Carniola Schneeberg to the north of the Gulf of Fiume 
affords quite sufficient proof that even a mountain of only 
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1800 metres may harbour laurels and evergreen oaks at its feet, 
while Alpine vegetation flourishes on its summits.’ 

At the end there is a glossary in which such words as 
monocotyledonous’ and ‘dictyodromous’ are interpreted, and 
an excellent index, A word must be said also as to the illus- 
trations. Many of them, while fully scientific, are also to be 
praised as works of art. By an ingenious process, which is 
not so often used as it might be, a landscape, diversified with 
beautiful trees, grasses, flowers, and fairy rings, has a kind of 
explanatory outline plate in which the various species are 
labelled. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Readers of the Vincteenth Century will be delighted to observe 
that the first two articles, contributed by men whose names 
stand high in public esteem, deal with that question which, until 
New Year’s morning brought the news about the Uitlanders, 
seemed to be the question of the day. The first of the two great 
men is, however, disappointing. Mr. H. M. Stanley has his 
points as a man of action, and no doubt he is right in some of 
the statements which he makes with dogmatic assurance. But 
he must really pardon the observation that, for the man who 
holds the place of honour in the New Year's number of the 
foremost monthly review in Great Britain, he displays elementary 
ignorance of the history of the Monroe doctriue. He quotes a 
familiar passage from President Monroe’s message of 1823, 
by way of illustrating and explaining the manner in which the 
American people have elevated, or degraded, the doctrine to 
the position of a fetish. It is this: ‘We owe it, therefore, to 
candour and to the amiable relations between the United 
States and those Powers to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.’ The 
man of action has italicised the wrong words; the vital words 
of the sentence, as every student of the question ought to know, 
are their system, and it is as clear as daylight that this part 
of the doctrine refers in the most distinct and express terms 
to the determination of the Americans of 1823, to which the 
President gave voice, to resist the design of preaching and 
enforcing a monarchical and even despotic propaganda which 
was then undoubtedly entertained by the Holy Alliance. On 
the other hand Mr. Stanley, being a good judge of men if he 
cannot be accepted as a commentator on political history, is 
undoubtedly just in his estimate of the hostile feeling of the 
American people towards us. Mr. Dicey, who writes of ‘Com- 
mon Sense and Venezuela’ makes a valuab‘e and level-headed 
contribution to the discussion of this important subject but, 
partty no doubt by reason of having been compelled to deliver 
his manuscript to the Editor at an early date, he makes a state- 
ment which, in the face of present facts, seems hardly to be 
justified. ‘All that the Republic has so far contended is that 
the issues involved in our dispute with Venezuela ought to be 
submitted to arbitration.’ He adds that he is not disposed to 
accept the contention ; but in fact the Republic—if by the Re- 
pubtic Mr. Dicey means the United States—has advanced a 
far wider contention ; to wit, that it is entitled to appoint the 
Commission of Arbitration out of members of its own body. 
Against an International Commission we have no strong objec- 
tion to urge now except that, véde the Behring Sea business and 
an ingenious article thereon in the North American Review, 
the Great Republic has ways peculiar to itself for avoiding the 
consequences of an adverse award. Other articles of interest 
in the Maetcenth Century are, to those who have forced them- 
elves to read Mr. Gladstone’s Defence of Butler, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s reply : also Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley, both pungent, 
in answer to Mr. Stanley, on the Educational question, and Dr. 
Jessopp on Church Reform, which is soon to become the ques- 
lion of the day. 

The best article in the Fortnightly, to our mind, is Mr. 
Richard Davey’s instructive paper on ‘The Sultan and the 
Priests,’ which is full of novel information : but there are others 
of acute interest. Of Mr. T. Swift MacNeill’s effort to show 
that Mr. Lecky, albeit the staunchest amongst Unionists, does 
not see the details of history, which he knows to perfection, 
€ye to eye with some of the Conservative leaders who do not 
know quite so much as he does, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that it is academic, and therefore unconvincing. But the 
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paper of ‘ Hibernicus,’ on ‘Mr. Healy and the Incapables,’ is 
distinctly and undeniably clever. Here again Mr. Diggle deals 
with the Educational Outlook for 1896, and unfolds that scheme 
for a Church Board which, judging by the fury with which it 
has been received by the enemies of religious education, ought 
to be a good one. Mr. Dundas White repeats, in a new form, 
perhaps, those statistical arguments against voluntary schools 
and their title to the name, which are familiar but by no means 
persuasive. Space will not permit us to notice the remaining 
articles in detail ; but we cannot quite pass over ‘ The School- 
boy’s Feast’ in which Mr. Arthur Leach, whom none excels in 
knowledge of the peculiarities of medizeval schocls, shows that 
learning does not hinder him from giving exquisite entertain- 
ment. Of Mr. Rubinstein’s criticism of the Law’s Delay we do 
not think highly ; but our opinion of it is higher than our judg- 
ment of Mr. John Bailey’s ‘ Matthew Arnold.’ 

The January number of the National Review is distinctly 
the best that has appeared for some time. In the Episodes of 
the Month the editor takes of the American difficulty a 
just and calm view in which we entirely coincide, and, as to 
the Uitlander revolution, Mr. Maxse has had the rare good 
fortune to indulge in prophecy which has all but been fulfilled 
to the letter. Among the remaining articles is a striking 
contribution entitled ‘The Armed Peace—New Style,’ from the 
pen of Mr. Sidney Low. With every word that he writes it were 
idle to pretend to agree, but for all that it is right to say that 
every sentence is thoughtful and worthy to be weighed. Mr. E.R. 
Woodhouse, M.P., contributes a capital exposition of the claims 
of the Voluntary schools. ‘An Editor’ writes on ‘ Advertisement 
as a Gentle Art,’ and in that capacity makes a somewhat bitter 
attack upon Sir Walter Besant for that he raised a plea for the 
literary agent. It appears to us that ‘ An Editor’ and Sir Walter 
haveagents ofdiametrically opposite characters in their respective 
mind’s eyes, and that Sir Walter’s typical agent, albeit we love 
him not at all, is an angel compared with him whom ‘An Editor’ 
knows. In the final article called ‘The Squeeze’ Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, than whom few men speak with higher authority, 
surveys the whole of the foreign situation in the form of a 
dialogue with a cer‘ain shade or ghost at Hughenden whose 
vital words are ‘should there be a nation on earth which, 
while it is sluggish in armament and slow to enter on great 
wars, is bulked about with a large accumulation of valuable 
property, the squeeze may be expected to begin.” Attention is 
due also to a capital paper from the Dean of Norwich on ‘A 
National Church Sustentation Fund.’ 

In Cosmopolis we welcome a new International Review which 
is sure to leap into popularity by reason of the pathetic interest 
attaching to the unfinished Stevensonian fragment with which 
it opens and of the admirable principle upon which it is 
founded. Whether the principle is followed out with precision 
is another question. Stories by Mr. Henry James, M. Paul 
Bourget and the like things are pleasant ; but perhaps hardly 
meet matter fora Review. Contra dissertations by such high 
authorities as George Brandés, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Gosse are precisely the right articles to include in such a 
review. Mr, Lang’s Literary Chronicle is severe on the critics, 
far too severe : and he must forgive our saying that it is quite 
provincially insular; and in an /nfernational Review why 
permit Mr. Henry Norman, clever as he is, or anybody else, to 
discourse upon Foreign politics. 

Blackwooa’s for January is pervaded by the flavour of pungent 
criticism. Inthe first place Mrs. Oliphant makes a vigorous 
and damaging attack upon what, for want of a better title, she 
calls the Anti- Marriage League as represented by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Grant Allen. We are glad to find the authoress 
of so many charming books taking our own view of Mr. Hardy’s 
unfortunate lapse from right reason and good taste, and the 
dreary and ill-written tracts which Mr. Allen circulates in the 
guise of fiction. We are glad too that Mrs. Oliphant does not 
make the mistake of placing these two writers upon the same 
level. The apostasy of Mr. Hardy means the loss of a novelist 
who has delighted us in the past and whose matur.ng powers 
seemed to promise even better things, whereas Mr. Allen’s 
work might well have passed without comment in the 
ruck of undistinguished fiction which floods the market 
but for the audacity of his main contention and the selling 
power of the ‘Shock guand méme, as Mrs. Oliphant aptly 
styles it. An anonymous writer enters a protest against 
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the way in which American History is written, and 
attributes the cordial dislike which the average American 
undoubtedly entertains for England to the partisan views of the 
relations between this country and the United States which are 
put before him in his school manuals. But our own historians 
are not free from blame. With the exception of Mr. Lecky 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith, even the sanest of them have been so 
dazzled by the success attending the revolt of the American 
colonies that they cannot appreciate the elements of justice in 
the English case. Some ‘Recollections of Thomas Carlyle’ 
draw a sympathetic picture of the pleasanter side of his charac- 
ter. Inthe new series of the Minster we have yet another 
attempt to produce ‘the first English magazine, not merely 
in the quality of its literary and artistic matter, but also 
in its reproduction and printing” The proprietors have 
thoughtfully saved us the trouble of criticising their work by 
doing it for us. ‘Excellent as the present number is both in 
its contents and in its manner of reproduction we are by no 
means satisfied to stop here. . .. We can confidently say that 
no magazine has hitherto placed before its readers such an 
array of well-known writers and artists as the list of contributors 
to this issue. As we have begun so we shall go on, with a 
progress marked only by continual improvement’ u. s. w. 
After this what remains but to echo the sentiment that concludes 
the symposium on the Future of the British Empire in the same 
magazine? P/audite. With the exception of a somewhat feeble 
and amateurish frontispiece the illustrations are as usual the 
most attractive feature in the Pa// Mall Magazine. It is 
unfortunate that in some cases the articles and the verses— 
particularly the verses—are not worthy of the dress in which 
they are presented. This remark does not apply to Mrs. F. A. 
Steel’s ‘Legend of the Nautilus,’ which is as charmingly told 
as it is illustrated ; nor to Lady Fairlie-Cunningham’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘Eglinton Tournament,’ that curious attempt to 
introduce a page of ancient romance into the book of Victorian 
life ; nor to Mr. G. W. Forrest’s account of‘ Calcutta : Past and 
Present,’ which is crammed full of interesting information. In 
the Badminton Mr. Lawson Williams describes the delights of 
Curling with enthusiasm and discretion. He attributes the 
failure of this ancient Scottish sport to establish itself firmly in 
the south to the Englishman’s ‘ignorance of the joys and 
the health-giving properties of the game.’ Something also may 
be set down to the fact that we do not often enjoy the pro- 
tracted winters of the lowlands of Scotland. Still there are 
thirty-eight recognised clubs in existence in England, though 
that may be a small number to set against the five hundred 
and twelve in Scotland, and, given the necessary opportunities, 
curling, like golf, may yet enjoy its boom. It is a long step 
from curling to‘ The Real Bull-fight,’ the national sport now 
rather of Peru than of Spain where the slaughter of horses has 
degraded it toa scene of sickening butchery. Whether bull- 
fighting can justly be termed sport or not is a question which 
Otis Mygatt discusses with much impartiality. He contends, 
however, that the real bull-fight is no more cruel to the animal 
engaged than fox-hunting or pig-sticking, while admitting that 
the effect must be always more or less demoralising to the 
spectators, who pay their money simply to watch the killing of 
the bull and get no compensating advantage by the exercise of 
skill and daring. Articles by Lord Willoughby de Broke on 
‘ Fox-hunting’ and Mrs. Alec Tweedie on ‘ Ice-boat sailing in 
Holland’ help to fill an excellent number. 


OLD AND NEW 


No happier opening of a new series of books has been made 
in these days of serial undertakings than is made by Mr. 
John Lane’s ‘Arcady Library’ with Round about a Brighton 
Coach Office, by Maude Egerton King, illustrated by Lucy Kemp- 
Welch. The genial old coachmaster, thinly disguised as ‘ Mr. 
Hyde, with his family and household, and the Brighton that 
knew him and valued him, are set before us with wonderful vivid- 
ness in Mrs. King’s charming reminiscent volume. We feel 
that we, too, have lived in Arcadia, that we, too, have sat along- 
side of or behird Mr. Hyde on the journey from the Old Bell in 
Holborn to Castle Square. We feel that we have known him, 
and as it was with ‘ bonnie Leslie,’ to know him is to love him. 
He is of the company of Parson Adams and Sir Roger de 
Coverley. But the Brighton of his day, the Brighton of the 
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Regent and! Lord Barrymore, of bold smugglers and drowsy 
‘ Charlies,’ is somewhat hard to realise for those who know only 
the present-day Brighton, with its three miles of ‘ front’ and the 
dismal suburbs that have invaded the quiet ‘ deans’ and downs 
inland. Still, with a study or two of Constable’s you may recall 
the aspects of the unpolluted downs, and certain of Turner's 
water-colours will restore for you the green and unencumbered 
freedom of the Old Steine and the group of fishermen’s houses 
nestling under the cliff to the east. This isthe Brighton of Mr. 
Hyde’s coaching days. The story of his career is singularly 
interesting. We do not wonder that he was assisted by friendly 
passengers to own his first coach. His honesty and courage, 
his kindness of heart, and his patient endurance of calamity, 
must have won admiration throughout his life. Theaccount of 
his last years, when driven off the road by the railway, and 
forced to retire, broken in fortune and in health, is inexpressibly 
touching. But the pathetic note pervades these recollections, 
The pathos is of the quiet yet searching quality that we find in 
Rosamond Grey. Inreading the delightful sketch ‘ Our Gentle- 
man Boarder, the story of Master Harry’s ‘ Day of Punishment,’ 
and his childish experiences in ‘ Miss Patten’s School,’ we have 
been deeply moved, and precisely as Lamb’s masterpiece never 
fails to move us. Nor can we less warmly commend the truth 
and force of the minor sketches of character, the ‘odd-men’ of 
the coaching establishment, ‘German George,’ the admirable 
‘ Sprightly,’ and the amusing and faithful ‘Sukie.’ The work is 
prettily got-up and prettily illustrated. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co. we have the first volume 
of a new edition of J. R. Green’s History of the English People. 
It is in the convenient form of the ‘ Eversley’ series, admirably 
printed, and comprises useful key-maps, From the same pub- 
lishers we have the first four volumes of the ‘ People’s edition’ 
of Tennyson, in good, clear type, and clothed in neat and pretty 
cloth bindings. These attractive little books number something 
near one hundred pages a-piece. Each has its title—/uvenilia, 
The Lady of Shalott and Other Poems, and so on—and each is 
separately paged. But we cannot detect any numbering of the 
volumes, either within or without, which strikes us as a strange 
oversight. 

Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fabl: (London: Cas- 
sel!) is, we believe, one of the most popular of modern works of 
references. We cannot say, however, that the new edition before 
us, ‘revised, corrected and enlarged ’ though it claims to be, 
bears satisfactorily the test of even casual examination. A work 
of its pretensions—the preface amply justifies this description— 
should at least not err in exactitude or clearness of definition. 
Yet we find under the heading ‘ Shakespeare,’ an inexplicable 
reference to ‘a book called //orio, a translation of Montaigne. 
Under the heading ‘ Brissotins ’ we are informed that the party 
thus named ‘was subsequently called the Girondists.’ The 
inference is, that the Girondists, before they were Girondists, 
were known as Brissotins, which they certainly never were. 
Other examples of loose definition might readily be cited. 

Mr. Stevenson’s A Ch‘/d's Garden of Verses, illustrated by 
Mr. Charles Robinson, is a pretty edition of a charming book, 
though one that we cannot regard, in this or any other form, 
as a work for children. Mr. Robinson’s decorations have an 
appropriate lightness of touch and reveal a delicate fancy, 
though perhaps with something of a too deliberate quaintness 
ofmanner. Messrs. Rivington, Percival and Co. have published 
a novel calendar of quotations— Words and Days, compiled by 
Mr. Bowyer Nichols—to which Professor Siintsbury contributes 
a preface. Mr. Nichols is decidedly happy in his extracts. 
There is an ‘apt concinnity’ in many of his ‘ days,’ and fre- 
quently an equally apt juxtaposition of authors who have little 
or nothing incommon. Mr. Saintsbury rightly commends the 
judicious mingling of ‘Old and New’ in these pages. Allto- 
gether, this is a searonable book for presentation. Another 
acceptable book for the same purpose is the new edition of 
The Christian Year (London: Methuen), which is edited by 
Keble’s biographer, Mr. Walter Lock, and illustrated by Mr. 
Anning Bell. An interesting feature of this volume is the 
chronolozy of composition, showing the date of every poem. 
With some surprise we read Mr. Lock’s opinion that the 
Christian Year is probably not so popular as it has been. 
Certainly, if a new form and ‘fresh treatment’ are desirable, 
Mr. Lock has supplied what may be necessary to stir a new 
movement of popularity. The book is beautiful in print and 
rubrication, and tastefully bound. 
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The Commencement of a New Volume. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY, 


By RicHArD Davey. 
By J. G. Swirr MAcNEeEILL, M.P. 
Mr. HEALEY AND THE INCAPABLES. 


Tue SULTAN AND HIS PRIESTS, 
Mr. Lecky AND IRISH AFFAIRS. 
By Hispernicus, 
Tue BLEsSEDNESS OF EcoismM.—I. By Russevu P. Jacosus. 
An Osject Lesson 1n Curistian Democracy. By Mrs. Crawrorp. 
By JoserHgR.3Diccie. 


By T. Dunpas Wuire. 


Tue EpuCATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR 1895, 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 
ALEXANDRE DuMAs Fits anp u1S PLays. By Madame Van ve VELDE. 
By Ronson Roose, M.D. 

3RITON, AND AFRICANDER IN THE 
RicARDE-SEAVER, F,.R.S. (Edin.) 
By J. S. Rupinsrein. 
By A. F. Leacn, 
By H. G. Keene, C.I.E. 
3y Joun Bailey. 


THe CLIMATE OF SouTH AFRICA. 
BoEr, TrANSVAAL.—II. By Major F. I. 
THe Law's WELAY. 
Tue Scnoor Boy's Feasr, 
SocIALISM AT HoME AND ABROAD. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


In DEFENCE OF ISLAM. By RaFiuppIN AHMAD. 


The Commencement of a New Volume. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
JANUARY NUMBER. 

By Jerome K. JEROME. 

By Maria L Jenkin. 


A MAN oF THE Wor-p. 
Maip BripGet: Her Srory. 
Some Notes on Cyrus Verp. By Barry Pain, 
WueErE NO Hope is Lert. By Mary Gaunt. 
By B. M. Croker. 


By CarLZMASTERs. 


O_p LAvy ANNE. 

THe Woman's ANSWER. 

‘Our or Tuun.’ By Ropert Barr. 

In DoustinGc CastLte: A Pray Story in THREE Parts (Serial). 
By JOserpH STRANGE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents for Fanuary. 

Armenia: An Appeal. By E. J. DILLON. 

Shakespeare at Elsinore. By JON STEFANSSON. 

Five Weeks with the Cuban Insurgents. By the Hon. H. 
HOWARD. 

Religious Teaching in the Elementary Schools. 
MACNAMARA, 

Physics and Sociology.—II. 

Lord de Tabley: A Portrait. By EpMuUND Gosse. 

Architects. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Tibullus at his Farm. By the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO: 

The Case for the Curates. By A. G. B. ATKINSON. 

The Relation of the Christian Revelation to Experience. 
EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 

The Liberal New Year. By Sir Epwarb RussELL. 


By J. T. 


By W. H. MALLocK. 


By 








ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET COVENT GARDEN. 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Aetter from H. MM. The Queen, 


; Sir HENRY PONSONBY is commanded by the QUEEN, 
to thank Mr, DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has 
sent to HER MAJESTY. 


* Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides,’—London Daily Chronicie. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
Foap. 8vo. Lliustrated. One Shilling each. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND THE ISLE OF WICHT. 


CARDICAN BAY. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE VALE OF LLANCOLLEN. 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER AND CLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND CHELTENHAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


LLANGOLLEN: Daruincton & Co. LONDON: W. J. Apam & Sons, 
The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers. 




























































A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. River Haccarp, 


Author of King Solomon's Mines, etc. 


From the GLOBE.—‘ The scene is laid in a locality which Mr, 
Haggard evidently knows well—the Transvaal; and the result is a vivid- 
ness of description, both of men and things, which cannot but agreeably 


affect the reader.’ 


LonbdoN : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


FARM FOODS; 
or, The Rational Feeding of Farm Animals. 
By Professor E. VON WOLF, 

Director of the Royal Agricultural College, Hohenheim. 
Translated from the Seventh Edition by HERBERT H. COUSINS, 
M.A. Oxon., Lecturer in Chemistry at the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. 
383 pages, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN 
NATURE AND IN COMMERCE. 


By HENRY POLAND, F.Z.8. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 448 pages, with 16 Illustrations and a Map, 15s. 
‘Too much cannot be said in praise of the information collected in this 
volume; a great deal of it has not been accessible to the public at large 
previously to its issue.'— Fie/d. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE ORGANIC DYE STUFFS. 
By Professus R. NIETZKTI, Ph.D., ete. 

Translated with Additions, by A. CoLiin, Ph.D., and W. RICHARDSON, 

8vo, 329 pages, 15s. 

HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL GAS-ANALYSIS. 

Containing Concise Instructions, for carrying out Gas Analytical Methods 
of Proved Utility. 

By CLEMENS WINKLER, Ph.D., etc. 

Transiated, with a few Additions, by Professor LUNGE, 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 














A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
BRITISH WILD FLQWERS. 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, 
By C. P. JOHNSON. 

Super-royal 8vo, with 1780 Hand-Coloured Figures, £3 3s. 
LONDON: GURNEY & JACKSON, 1 PATERNOSTER Row. 
(Mr. VAN Voorst’s Successors). 


THE CAPE TIMES, 
THE LEADING SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPER, 


ESTABL!SHED 1876, 
Has a guaranteed Circulation of 55,000, being three times 
that of any other Morning Paper published ino 
the Cape Coony. 

THE ‘CAPE TIMES,’ the Leading Morning Paper published in Cape 
Town. has not only the Largest, but a More General Circulation than any 
other paper published in South Africa, and is therefore the best Advertising 
Medium. Its WEEKLY EDITION, which in South Atrica penetrates to 
the remotest homesteads, affords European readers the opportunity of ob- 
taining non-cabled South African News earlier than by any other means. 


Advertising Rates on application to the Manager. 


London Office: 61 CORNHILL. 














The following may be ordered from the London Office : 
s. d@ 
DaILy EDITION 13 © per quarter, post free. 


WEEKLY EDITION 5 oO = ee a 
All Subscriptions payable a Quarter in advance. 








~The Leading South African Newspaper 


Is THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN TELEGRAPH. 


The only Independent Paper in the Cape Colony. 


Its Weekly Edition, THE SOUTH AFRICAN, contains all 
the Latest and Most Authoritative Non-cabled News. 
THE FULLEST MINING INTELLIGENCE. 
THE FULLEST FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FULL POLITICAL NEWS and 
FEARLESS COMMENT. 


UK i1EXMS, ETC., APPLY 


MANAGER, 8 Princes Street, Bank, E.C. 
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DEAN & SONS LIST. 





ESSENTIAL TO EVERY ONE AFTER A GENERAL ELECTION. 





JUST READY. 


1896 EDITION, 


DEBRET TS 


Peerage 


(With Index to Courtesy Titles) 


Knightage aN 


Baronetage 
(With Index) 


Companionage. 


Increased by 32 pp., and nearly 250 New Names added. 


1800 pp. eloth gilt, 3is. 6d.; or in 2 


vols., 16s. 6d. each. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth, 162 pp. Price 2s 


CHESS HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES. 


By H. E. Birp, Author of Chess Openings, Modern Chess, etc. This 
interesting book contains a Portrait. of the ‘Author, Notes on Ancient 
and Modern Chess, Anecdotes as to the Eccentricities of Noted 
Players, a Sketch of Simpsons, etc. 


By ROBERT OVERTON. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 2d. 


TEN MINUTES: Holiday Yarns and Recita- 


TIONS. Cont: 1ining 26 Readings and Recitations, smart and crisply 
written, to last ig Mi nutes. (| (the most successful of its kind ever 
published, / 7d¢e daily pape 

Price Is. 


QUEER FISH. Containing 12 


Sketches. Sixth Edition. With a Preface by Mrs 


Character 


STIRLING. 


Demy 8vo. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture. 


A ROUND DOZEN. Cont 


Containing yr 12 Character 


Sketches. By ROBERT OVERTON, 
Handsomely bound, cl: th gilt, gilt edge 38. 6d. 
OLD HUNGARIAN TALES. By the Baroness 
Orczy and Monracu BARSTOW Containing bey ty 4 selected 


Stories, beautifully Illustrated, with one or more Fine Art Engravings 


on every page. 


Blue cloth silt edge > Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
DEAN’ 8 FAIRY BOOK. A Companion to 
é y Book, ‘This volume, which makes a splendid presenta- 


tion ei ‘k for a chil id, cantains most of the favourite fairy tales of child- 
hood, & awn from Penault, old chapbooks, and the Arabian Night 

Such favourites as S leeping Beauty, Aladdin, Valentine and Orson, 
Hop o my "The smb, and Ja k the Giant Killer, are inclu led in its 
pages, and the bi we is enriched with numerous excellent illustrations 


» b! ; 
by able artists. 


Size—Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound, cloth. 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. A Companion 


to Dean's Fairy Book. Consisting of twenty-nine fairy tales (translated 
from various languages by ANTHONY R. Mon’ ALBA), such as Snow- 
White and Rosy-Red, The Prince and the Glo - Wo rms, The Serpent 
Prince, Eastward of the Sun and Westward of the dite, etc., with 
thirty Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE, a Memoir of Doyle, and 
Introduction. New Edition. 


NEW (SEVENTH) EDITION. JUST READY. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. By Dr. Gorpon 


STABLES, R.N. A Complete Practical Guide to all that is known 
about every Breed of Dog in the World. With over sixty half-tone 
portraits of the latest Champions and leading Prize-winners beautifully 
printed on plate paper, with numerous other Illustrations printed with 
the text. 


RAE-BROWN’S BALLADS. 


_BIRD’S CHESS MASTERPIECES. 


Humorous and 


otherwise. * Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


2s. 6d. 


PARLOUR PLAYS FOR HOME PERFORM- 


ANCE, Edited by CLEMENT Scott. Series I., containing eight 
Plays. Series II., containing seven Plays. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 7s. 
BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS. 


By CAMPBELL [RAE-BROWN, 


5s. and 6s, 


3s. 6d. 


and 5s. 


BIRD’ S CHESS: A Manual for Beginners. 


“queen MAB’ SERIES OF run TALES 


6} by 3} in. Handsomely bound, cloth 


gilt edges. Is. 


1. ULETKA AND THE WHITE LIZARD. 
. THE ENCHANTED CAT. 
FAIRY LAND’S BEAUTY. 


Beautifully Illustrated by the Baroness ORCZY and MONTAGU BARSTO\ 
with over ninety Illustrations. 


i) 


io) 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt and colour, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Stze—Imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BLOSSOMS FROM OLD TREES (or Nursery 


RHYMES RETOLD.) By M. WATERSON, and with Sixteen Full- 
page Illustrations beautifully executed in a tint by D, WATERSON. 
The stories are cleverly-spun fairy tales upon some of our most 
popular Nursery Rhymes, and the book will make a most delight!u 
gift for a child. 


THE GOLDEN BEE, and other Ballads. 


For Recitation. By M. BETHAM-EpwArps. Limp cloth, 8v0. 
Just ready. Is. 


LONDON: DEAN & SON, LIMITED, 160a FLEET STREET, F.C. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 


T is rather the fashion nowadays among superior persons 
to ignore or despise Charles Kingsley. His name has 
dropped out of the columns of the literary papers and out 
of the conversation of the literary céteries ; or, if it be 
mentioned at all, it is only to point a sneer at the ‘ novel 
with a purpose’ or ‘muscular Christianity.’ But with the 
great outside public, which makes no pretensions to being 
literary, but simply reads what it enjoys without regard to 
the literary fashion of the hour, he still seems to retain his 
popularity. Within the thirty or forty years which have 
passed since his novels first appeared some of them have 
been reprinted over thirty times, and the dainty little 
pocket edition which Messrs. Macmillan are now issuing 
shows that the demand for them is still far from being 
exhausted. It is a fact worth considering, and one that 
ought in itself to be a sufficient refutation of those well 
meaning Jeremiahs who from time to time of late have 
been lifting up their voices to lament a supposed decadent 
tendency in the national taste. Whatever faults Kingsley 
may have had as a writer, he was certainly not a decadent, 
and so long as a fresh edition of his books is called for 
every two or three years we may fairly conclude that the 
taste of the public at large remains, at all events, tolerably 
healthy. The self-conscious little literary world that 
chatters and scribbles and revels each year in a new ‘sen- 
sation’ is only too apt to assume that its own taste is that 
of the nation. It fails to realise what an insignificant little 
body it really is compared with the great inarticulate mass 
beneath it, which remains stolidly unconscious of the 
fashions and fads which come and go with such bewilder- 
ing rapidity overhead. Only the bookseller can say what 
the public at large is reading, and the little literary world 
would be vastly surprised at the state of things his accounts 
reveal. It would find, for instance, that some of the writers 
who have the largest circulations of all are people whose 
names it has never heard ; while, on the other hand, some 
of the men whose fame it has most loudly trumpeted are 
barely making a living wage out of their books. But, on 
the whole, the most astonishing thing about the public 
taste is its general soundness. It may be over tolerant of 
the commonplace, but it shows no weakness for the morbid 
or sensational, and it is surprisingly loyal to the big men 
and the great names. It pays scant attention to the 
superior person, who has discovered that Thackeray is full 
of claptrap and George Eliot deplorably prosy. It remains 
faithful to its established favourites, and among them one 
is not sorry to find that Charles Kingsley still keeps a 
place. 

Much of Kingsley’s work, it is true, is of a kind that is 
bound to lose its interest as time goes on, even if it has not 
already done so. The novelist in him was always ham- 
pered by the moralist and reformer, and the books in which 
he takes himself most seriously are precisely those which 
have most suffered in consequence, and are least likely to 
live. To aman of his temperament it was impossible to 
stand aloof, as the artist must, and take an impartial view 
of life. He was too acutely interested in the struggle 
going on between good and evil, and in his earlier novels, 
Which deal with his own time, the moral and _ social 
reformer is predominant. Yeast and Alton Locke and, to a 
great extent, 7'wo Years Ago were avowedly written for the 
purpose of exposing abuses and suggesting remedies, and 
the consequence is that they are already out of date or fast 
becoming so. Apart from their artistic shortcomings, their 
chaotic construction and superficial characterisation, they 
suffer like all novels of the kind, from the fact that their 
interest so largely depends on matters which only appeal to 
the generation for which they were written and have little 
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or no meaning for its successor. The evolutionary process 
by which Kingsley’s somewhat bumptious Agnostic heroes 
are toned down into benevolent Broad Churchmen may 
never have been very convincing, but it is still less so to- 
day than forty years ago. The almost ferocious dread of 
Popery which never left his mind, and which sometimes 
led him into such deplorable acts of injustice, strikes us 
now as little else than an absurdity, and the vague latitu- 
dinarianism which he cheerfully propounds as the basis of 
a reconciliation between science and faith wholly fails to 
satisfy our present needs. Agricultural distress, it is true, 
is still with us and the sweating system is, unhappily, by 
no means yet extinct, but the problems they suggest have 
now taken a different form from that in which he raised 
them, aad such of his novels as they inspired have lost 
their hold on us. We can no longer appreciate the 
motives on which the characters act. Their interests are 
unintelligible to us and their conversation tedious. We 
watch the puppets dance, but can no longer hear the 
music which gave their movements a meaning, and their 
performance inevitably bores us, however willing we may be 
to do full justice to the excellence of the author’s inten- 
tions, and to honour the genuine and passionate sympathy 
with suffering mankind which gives a certain dignity to 
even his least satisfactory work. 

His historical novels, however, stand on a different 
footing, and it is in these, and in his books for children 
and some of his poems, that Kingsley lives to-day and is 
likely tosurvive. In writing of other times he was relieved 
from the fatal necessity of grappling with problems which 
oppressed him in dealing with the life of his own day, and 
though he could never wholly shake off the quality of the 
moralist, it is less often unduly obtrusive. His special 
weaknesses in construction of plot and analogies of 
character are such as are easily overlooked in a novel of 
incident. What we want is plenty of action and adventure, 
and these are precisely the points in which he is strongest. 
His historical pictures may be inaccurate in detail and 
unfair—he was too impatient and too full of sturdy 
prejudices to be a thorough archeologist or a very impartial 
judge—but they are full of life and movement, and from a 
novelist that is all we have a right to ask. Hypatia is his 
most ambitious work, but scarcely the most successful. 
We feel that the writer has not been able thoroughly to 
assimilate his materials and realise the condition of the 
time he is ‘describing, and though there are fine scenes 
in the book the story as a whole is confused and 
unconvincing. Westward Ho! is a much better piece of 
work, and the best thing, we believe, that Kingsley ever 
wrote, as it is also the most popular. The period with 
which it deals is the one he admired above all others, and 
with which he felt in closest sympathy. The Elizabethan 
adventurers with their quaint mixture of religion and dare- 
devilry, their ardent patriotism and somewhat fantastic 
chivalry, were men after his own heart, and he entered 
thoroughly into their spirit. The scenes in which the 
story is laid were those which most strongly appealed to 
his imagination—the Devon which he had known and 
loved as a boy, and the Spanish Main of which he had 
always felt the glamour and which he afterwards described 
so delightfully in At Last. Between Westward Ho! and, 
say, Alton Locke, there is all the difference between a 
labour of love and a work of duty, and, as usually happens, 
the one will live and be enjoyed when the other is dead 
and forgotten. Hereward the Wake was written at the 
time when Kingsley’s health began to fail and the effort 
it cost him is sometimes too perceptible. The story is apt 
to drag, and the writer gives way too often to the tempta- 
tion to pause and sermonise. But in spite of these defects 
it may still be coupled with Westward Ho! among the 
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books for boys in the language. As a writer for children 
Kingsley was also very successful. The Heroes remains 
the most delightful introduction to classic mythology that 
a child can have, and Waterbabies, if somewhat over- 
moralised, has caught something of the true ring of the 
fairy story. Nor is he by any means to be despised as a 
poet, for his verse, if seldom reaching a high level of 
poetry, is always vigorous and musical. It would be idle, 
indeed, to pretend that he is of the really great figures in 
literature, but the facile critic is far too hasty who dis- 
misses him out of hand for an imperfect artist and a shallow 
thinker. He is open to both these charges, and after all, 
the books by which he survives are rather books for boys 
than for men, but he had something which many a better 
artist and sounder thinker has not, and which in its way is 
as worthy of respect as a nice management of literary 
construction or a perfect grasp of the rules of logic; to 
wit, an intense human sympathy, a noble scorn of all that 
is base, and false, and unclean, and a generous enthu- 
siasm for whatever is honest and fair and of good repute. 


VILLAGE LIFE AMONG THE BULGARS 


TATAR-BAZARDJIK 


N point of importance and population Tatar-Bazardjik 
may not be reckoned among the villages, but the life 
there, despite even the commercial associations of the 
name—it is known as ‘ The Bazaar,’ simply, to the neigh- 
bours—is essentially village life. There are no walls, 
there are lanes and cottages rather than streets and houses, 
and even the proximity of the great high-rail-road has not 
succeeded in overcoming the sense of remoteness. To 
my thinking it is one of the most charming places in 
Bulgaria, but of course I am prejudiced, because it was my 
first glimpse of the East. I passed it on my way from 
Sofia, which is not yet the West, to Philippopolis which is 
no longer the East; and the memory of the minarets 
beyond the rice-fields impelled me to return next day. 
The guide-book dismissed it with a few contemptuous 
lines, and a British Consul said there was nothing to see 
there, so I felt sure that the average globe-trotter did not 
make his way to Tatar-Bazardjik. 

I was not mistaken, and I experienced all the exhilara- 
tion of an explorer as I wrestled through the little wooden 
station amid a crowd of peasants, bent on commerce at 
‘The Bazaar’; as I mystified with my passport a soldier- 
policeman, who stood with a big book at a desk near the 
door, taking down everybody’s name; and as I hailed a 
grotesque cabriolet with two high wheels and the most 
comprehensive of hoods. My acquaintance with Bulgarian 
was excessively limited, but I knew what an inn was: I 
could scarcely have spent six weeks in Sofia without that. 
So I exclaimed with all the fiuency of impudence: ‘Na 
‘latar-Bazardjik—Gostinitza.’ To my great delight the 
driver replied in Turkish—Fvvet, Effendim, instead of the 
Bulgarian Da, Gospodine—and he made the Turkish saluta- 
tion, placing his hand in turn to his forehead, his mouth 
and his heart, to show that all his faculties were at my 
disposal. Now, clearly, I was among Orientals. Had I 
been amid the wonders of the thousand and one nights, 
I could scarcely have experienced greater rejoicing. 

It was a lovely spring day and the whole prospect 
seemed to smile. The road was wonderfuliy good for 
Bulgaria: there was no rut more than a fost deep, and 
there was ample room and verge enough to race all the 
other conveyances between the rows of shady trees. The 
rice-fields on either side gave evidence of careful agri- 
culture, and there was maize to vary the monotony of the 
colouring. Presently our mad gallop was checked with an 
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abruptness that nearly sent me flying over the shafts, and 
we settled into the demure foot’s pace prescribed by 
by-law for crossing the big broad bridge over the Maritza, 
It is the great river of Bulgaria, around which patriotic 
poetry gathers. I remember hearing the troops singing 
about the Maritza, with a refrain commencing, Marsch ! 
Marsch ! as they returned from the Easter midnight mass 
at Sofia. The panorama of this broad river was magnificent 
and well deserved commemoration in song. The banks 
were luxuriant with vegetaticn, the slopes of the remoter 
Rhodopes were clad with virgin forest, and only in the dim 
distance could the rocks and snow-patches of mountain 
peaks be descried. The planks of the bridge rattled, 
horse and driver seemed impatient of the foot’s-pace, and 
it was not long before we started off again at a gallop and 
clattered into the High-street of Tatar- Bazardjik. 

The inn was a long, low, rambling edifice of wood, with 
a large courtyard within, flanked by a strange wooden 
gallery. I was led along this to the best bedroom, a 
narrow wooden cell with a minimum of furniture. The 
pallet-bed had no sheets, but perhaps these would have 
been supplied later on; the jug and basin were of pic- 
turesque green earthenware, exceeding thick; and the 
chest of drawers was a tin trunk, such as maid-servants 
use in this country. l made what ablutions were possible, 
and found my way by hungry instinct to the dining-room, 
where a sort of market ordinary was in progress. I called 
for the bill of fare, but could find none of the dishes in 
my conversation-book ; so the choice was left perforce to 
the landlord, and I fared exceedingly ill. The style ot 
cooking was Turkish—greasy fkebabes, lumps of meat 
wrapped in oily leaves, and arrangements of sour cream. 
But the rough wine of the country, as usual in Bulgaria, 
was excellent and the thick Turkish coffee left nothing to 
be desired. I noticed that the loungers in the tavern 
were all drinking Turkish coffee out of egg-cups instead 
of glasses of tea with lemon as they would have done in 
the capital. I seemed to be in another country. 

Fortified with a nip of choice raki, I set out to explore 
the town. Never shall I forget the delight of that after- 
noon. The sight of mosques and minarets studding the 
skyline and glistening in the sunshine; the fantastic 
streets, with sages in turban and fez sitting cross-legged 
at their open shop-fronts; the bright dresses; the veiled 
women ; the harem-lattices: it was my first acquaintance 
with fairy land—with the ‘ gorgeous East.’ I thought | 
should never have tired of wandering among _ those 
delightful bazaars, bargaining for quaint silver ornaments 
or embroideries, trying on native costumes, watching rude 
manufactures, and exploring musty mosques. Of course 
a stranger aroused considerable curiosity, but every one 
was courteous and good-humoured. Even the children 
contented themselves with staring and made no move 
to follow. The characteristics of the people struck me 
as differing in many ways from those in the Christian 
villages, where centuries of subjection have left their 
mark and no one speaks above a whisper or without first 
looking round furtively. Here there seemed a frank, 
stalwart bonhomie combined with a certain philosophical, 
meditative dignity, which are characteristic of the Turks 
in repose. At the inn I found a commercial traveller who 
spoke a little German, and he told me that, though the 
Muhammadans were emigrating steadily from Eastern 
Rumelia since the annexation, they had nothing to com- 
plain of either at the hands of the Government or of their 
Christian neighbours. 

One of the chief charms of the town was the abundance 
of sign-boards, each representing the particular trade of 
the owner. A watchmaker would have a gigantic wooden 
watch suspended above his door, a bootmaker would have 
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a jackboot, and so forth. After considerable wandering I 
remarked a sign which I was puzzled to explain. It was 
a picture representing a bold Bulgarian seated at a little 
round table, with a bottle of wine and several glasses on it. 
A young woman was kneeling down and undoing his 
boots, while two others, clad in ballet-costume, were 
pirouetting in the back-ground. I was filled with per- 
plexity until I chanced to look at an upper window, where 
several smiling faces were evidently inviting mein. . . . It 


was clearly time to catch my train. 
Herbert Vivian, 


A VOYAGE WITH THE DEAD 
A BRETON NEW-YEAR’S LEGEND 


‘ NNETTE, Annette, wake up, child; they are here.’ 
l There was a ring of excitement in the old man’s 
voice as he spoke. ‘ They are here,’ he repeated. 

‘What is it, father? Who are here?’ asked a young 
woman sleepily, raising her head from the settle on which 
she was lying. 

‘The Dead, child,’ he replied in a whisper. 
been twice to the window already.’ 

The girl sprang to her father’s side and clung to his arm 
trembling with fear. ‘You've been dreaming,’ she cried 
shrilly. ‘They wouldn’t have the heart to come for you 
to-night. Why you have not been out for weeks past, and 
think what a frost it is.’ 

‘I've none been dreaming,’ replied the old man quietly. 

| heard them plain enough. They came right up to the 
window this last time. I must be off or they will be here 
again.’ 

‘I don’t care whether they come or not,’ said the girl 
fiercely ; ‘they shall not have you out to-night. Why you 
couldn't trail your legs to the beach for your life, let alone 
handle the boat.’ 

‘All who have died on the island this year must be in 
Bretagne to-night,’ said the old man solemnly. ‘They 
must be ferried across to the mainland before it strikes 
one.’ 

‘Let them ferry themselves across for the once,’ the girl 
retorted. ‘The living are worth more, any day, than the 
Dead.’ 

‘Ah, child, you don’t know their ways,’ said her father, 
with a grim sort of smile. He paused for a moment; then 
with a sudden start, he added: ‘That’s the clock. It’s a 
quarter to twelve, I’ve no time to lose. Give me a hand. 
I shall be right enough, you'll see, when I am once out of 
bed.’ 

He tried to stand, but he tottered and reeled, and must 
lean on his daughter for support. ‘I am coming on quick 
as I can,’ he called out with an angry glance towards the 
hills. ‘If you are in such a hurry as that you should have 
picked ‘out a stronger man than I am to do your work.’ 
And he sank back on the bed exhausted. 

‘It’s no good trying, father, said Annette. 
as well give it up at once. The Dead must find help else- 
where to-night; you have served them often enough. 
Nay, don’t be frightened, dad,’ she added, throwing her 
arms around his neck. ‘They will know it is no fault of 
yours you are not in the boat. ‘They have been old them- 
selves, some of them, and have had aches and pains of 
their own.’ 

‘They must be ferried across,’ muttered the old man. 

‘Then Francois shall do it,’ replied Annette, turning 
towards the door. ‘I'll send him off at once. He will be 
glad enough to go for my sake.’ 

‘Yes, he would go sharp enough, but he’s of no use. 
He’s not of this house yet, and one of this house must go.’ 

Annette reeled back as if she had received a blow, and 
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there was a look of terror in her eyes as she stood leaning 
against the door. 

‘If one of us two must go, I go,’ she said at length, 
slowly, doggedly. 

‘You go!’ repeated her father, half scornfully. 
you think they would have a woman?’ 

‘They will have what they can get to-night,’ she replied 
defiantly. ‘It is not for them to pick and choose.’ 

The old man looked at her searchingly for a moment, 
and then he shook his head. ‘No, no, child, you shall 
none go,’ he said tenderly. ‘What would Claire-Marie say 
if the little one she left me came to harm? I'll go myself. 
I’m none such a weakling as you think.’ He tried to raise 
himself, but in vain. ‘Jesu Maria, have pity,’ he cried 
wildly. ‘Send help just this once. Let them do what 
they will with me if they come, but save the child. Jesu 
Maria, have pily.’ 

Suddenly a strained, half-dazed look came into his eyes, 
and he seized Annette by the arm. ‘They are on the 
hills,’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘They are on their round. 
See, they are going towards the boat. They'll come here 
when they find they have no ferryman.’ 

‘I'll be there before them,’ cried Annette, springing 
towards the door, with a face like death. ‘ Adieu, father, 
I shall soon be home again. Adieu.’ And she ran as the 
very wind to the beach, where the boat was moored. 

It was light as day, for the moon was high, and the sand 
on the shore was quite dazzling in its brightness. The 
sea was as smooth as a lake; there was hardly a ripple on 
its surface. Aunette had passed all her life among fisher- 
folk, and was deft and strong; and there was not a man 
on the island who was a more skilful sailor than she was. 
She had launched the boat, and was on the thwart with 
the oar by her side, before the first of her freight appeared. 
She twined her chaplet around her arm and made the sign 
of the cross. ‘Sainte Marie, Mére de Dieu, prier pour 
moi,’ she prayed in a low trembling voice ; and as the first 
words passed her lips, the Dead began to assemble. Not 
a form was to be seen, not a sound was to be heard, but 
she knew they were there; and she sat as one stunned, 
clasping the crucifix of her chaplet convulsively. 

They came from the hamlet flitting slowly down the 
hillside, and took up their station on the beach, close to 
where the boat was lying. This Annette knew, although 
all she could see was the bright yellow sand stretching for 
miles away, with tiny wavelets playing by its side. There 
were six of the dead, and they stood quite still for a 
moment ; it seemed to the girl as if they were scanning 
her, and in no friendly spirit. Then the one who was first 
in the row stepped into the boat and took his place in the 
prow. As he walked his footsteps left no echo. It was a 
man and a stranger, she was sure, though she had nothing 
but instinct to guide her. ‘Jesu Maria,’ she cried as he 
passed ; and the hills and waves each in turn caught up 
the words and tossed them back as if in mockery. A 
second entered the boat. She knew, though neither by 
sight nor hearing, that it was Francois’s father. She had 
gathered many a wreath for his grave, but the dead give 
no thanks; he passed her just as the stranger had done, 
without a greeting. The next was a woman with a child 
in herarms. Annette tried to speak to her, to implore 
her pity, for it was Elise, her foster-sister ; but her tongue 
was holden, not a word passed her lips. She was there to 
row not to talk, and the dead are stern taskmasters. Then 
came the old curé, for whom the village was still mourn- 
ing, followed by the miller around whose grave his own 
children had rejoiced. Last of all came the exciseman 
One by one they took their places side by side: there 
When the six 
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were no distinctions of rank among them. 
were seated there was still space for one more. 
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the clock was warning for twelve, some one glided into the 
boat. Who it was, Annette could not discern, for it seemed 
as if there were a cloud between her and the late comer. 

The uld year’s knell rang through the air; the freight 
was complete; the Dead must start on their journey. 
Annette seized the oars and struck out boldly. The boat 
sped on its way so swiftly that even the Dead were con- 
tent. She had ferried to the mainland many a time, more 
than once with a heavy load, but never with such a 
load as this. For the Dead, though they could neither 
be seen or heard, had lost none of their weight; and the 
vessel was low down in the water. Strong as the girl 
was, each stroke as she made it strained every nerve, and 
the great veins rose up on her arms. Her throat was 
parched ; she drew her breath in great gasps, and the 
beating of her heart was louder than the splash of the 
oars. But on she must go whether she willed it or not, 
for the oars held her hands with an iron grasp. 

‘Have pity!’ she shrieked. But those whom she served 
knew nothing of pity; her hands were only held the faster. 
Her freight must be landed in time though it cost her her 
life. In her mad haste to reach her goal she tried to call 
on the saints for help, but she was again stricken dumb— 
dumb as those around her. On the boat went, faster and 
faster; she rowed as woman had never rowed before, and 
the New Year’s chimes were still ringing when the main- 
land was reached. Annette cast the rope with a firm 
hand and fastened the boat to the beach. Then her work 
was done: she had kept faith with those whom she 
served. 

The Dead rose slowly, reluctantly, and stepped on to 
the shore; and each one in passing Annette placed a 
coin, the fare, in her hand. They were honest, if exacting, 
passengers. The last of them turned and looked sorrow- 
fully at her before he went his way. ‘The cloud was lifted 
then, and she saw it was her father. 

When the fisher-folk came down to the beach that New 
Year's morning, they found a boat, and in it a young 
woman lying quite dead. Her veins were all swollen and 
knotted; and her face was drawn and strained. By her 
side, as if they had fallen from her hand, were seven 
coins. Epiti SELLERS. 


FISH-SHOOTING—WHY NOT? 


N° man has conceived a crueller exasperation than to 
pi pay mines of money for a fine salmon river in a year 
of drought and to saunter helpless each day along the bank 
watching the salmon lying sick and sorry in the pools, 
faint-hearted from the long-deferred hope of a ‘spate.’ 
In the crystal clear water they will regard neither fly nor 
shrimp, and to catch them at all the only method is a 
bunch of hooks, a foul and illegal engine from which every 
sporting instinct revolts. In the evening the salmon try 
their hardest at the water-fall, shooting themselves into 
the air from the seething ‘bobble’ only to pitch half-way 
up the descending Niagara and be borne helplessly down. 
At these times the question is apt to suggest itself, ‘why 
not shoot them?’ Why not? 

It is true they do not give you too much time. They 
come without any warning, launching themselves, by some 
marvellous gymnastics of their tails, out of the yellow- 
foaming cauldron at the cataract’s foot. The next second 
they are borne down into it again by the falling mass of 
water. But in a second much may be done by a quick 
shooter. Every circumstance is in the salmon’s favour, 
The shooter's sense is confused by the roar of the fall, his 
eyes dazed by the dazzle of the water. But, to all this, 
use would harden him. It might be worth the trying. 

Of course it would not be worth the trying if there were 
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not a chance of retrieving the fish, when shot. But in 
this low state of the water a gillie, stationed below with a 
gaff, or a net, might ‘field’ them as the river bore them 
along. Why not? 

The chief reason against it is that the shooter would 
have no time or opportunity to determine, before shooting, 
whether the fish were in good condition; and when the 
gillie had ‘fielded’ him, riddled with shot, it would be too 
late to return him to the water. Fish that have lain long 
in a shallow pool are inevitably sick. After all, there is 
perhaps no remedy but to grin and bear the exasperation. 

But fish-shooting has been done—the notion is not 
novel; maybe even salmon, leaping at a fall, have been 
shot before now in the way suggested. In our childhood 
we have been thrilled by pictures of the the noble red 
man, on bended knee over a foaming torrent, with arrow 
drawn to its head on his sinew-stiffened bow, waiting for 
the fish to show itself on the water's surface. And with 
the ‘villainous saltpetre,’ too, fish, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, have been killed by the long-shore gunner. There 
is a big pool among the rocks, left by the ebbing tide, on 
a certain coast of England which shall be nameless. On 
the farthest jut of rock the cormorants would sit and sun 
themselves most of the summer's day, and, on the first 
glance down from the cliffs above, their motionless black 
figures would seem the only sign of life upon the rock 
field. But after a while, when the eye grew used to the 
green-browns of the rocks, it would perceive a movement 
of a dark object down by the water’s edge. At rest this 
object was scarcely distinguishable from its surroundings, 
but a careful view made out that it was a man—on nearer 
inspection, a man clad in velveteen coat, which had taken 
all sorts of harmonious tints from wind and weather. A 
sou’-wester, summer and winter, was the covering of his 
head ; his hair went in dark, grizzled ringlets; rings were 
in his ears, and his dark eyes wore that keen yet weary 
look of those whose habitual gaze is seaward in the wind’s 
eye. He searches out each cranny of the rocks with a 
long pole ending in a crook of iron, which has scratched 
from its lair many a reluctant lobster. This is his present 
business—lobster-hunting. Yet his avocations are various. 
In the winter he will lie out all night sometimes, warm in 
a hole he has dug for himself among the sand-hills, to pass 
the time from the evening incoming flight of the wild 
duck from the sea until the dawning hour of their return 
flight seaward. A brace of mallard and a _ widgeon, 
perhaps, is a good night’s work for him; yet he will 
very seldom have a blank time, for he knows the ways 
of the fowl from an experience that is life-long, and if 
there are fowl in the country he will manage to be among 
them. 

But now there is no fowling. Still, in the crevice of a 
rock which the tide will not reach for an hour or two, he 
has stowed away his gan while he searches for the 
lobsters. The inflowing sea soon covers all the weedy 
crevices in which the iron hook may grope with any good 
result, and then he comes back over the rock-field to the 
cache in which lies the gun. The cormorants, who have 
disregarded him while his arm was no more dreadful than 
the lobster crook, dive off and begin swimming out to sea 
as soon as ever he shoulders his long-barrelled piece. But 
he pays no heed to them. They are useless for food, 
though now and again he may shoot one when it comes in 
his way because some gentlefolk, youngsters as a rule, 
think a stuffed cormorant is a fine ornament for the hall. 
At present, however, he has other fish to fry. There they 
are, these fish, in that big pool of the rocks where the 
outflowing tide has left them. They do not understand 
the situation at all. They are in their native element, 
but it is a new experience to them to find themselves in 
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so narrow a prison as this, with its craggy walls ; they have 
no knowledge nor trust about the return of the tide. They 
dash from side to side of their prison, now and again 
stopping in a little bunch at one corner, as if deliberating, 
then off they dash again. Now the late lobster-hunter is 
crawling up to the pool from the seaward side, sheltered 
from them by a high-jutting crag. He walks, from long 
habit, with the stealthy step of the stalker, though he has 
never taken a part in the vexed controversy of the hearing 
of fishes. With a precaution more indubitably wise he has 
scattered a handful of sand, gathered from a cranny, over 
the long barrel of his gun, that its bright glint in the sun 
may not alarm the fish. There they are, foolish mullet, 
dashing from side to side, occasionally pausing in a corner, 
while over the edge of the rock comes the ringleted 
head, for the sou’-wester has been doffed, following the 
long brown barrel. 

Bang! There is a great splash of fish and shot upon the 
surface of the pool. Down dive the frightened fish to its 
most secret depths—all save two or three, which are lying 
sidelong, dead or stunned, on the surface. Then the 
gunner dashes in, losing no time, for he knows that the 
stunned ones may quickly recover and be off to join the 
others in the depths. He has to wade up to his middle to 
secure the last one, but he does not care. He is used to 
salt water, which, after all, has never given him cold; and 
the red mullet is a succulent fish. 

There are other methods of shooting fish. One may 
shoot trout with a shot-gun as they rise to the fly. One 
may shoot sharks with a harpoon as if they were cetaceans. 
And it is said that with an electrical battery at one end of 
a wire and a dynamite cartridge concealed in a lump of 
pork at the other the fool at the battery end may have 
great fun—while it lasts—with the fish at the dynamite 
end. But these be heroic methods, and perhaps the great 
Doctor would not have applied his dictum to fishing after 
this fashion. 


ME AND MY BIKE 
T was on this wise. I had always sworn ‘ by the nine 
Gods,’ aad more, that never would I, the heavy father 
of a heavy family—we are seven, and, unfortunately, none 
of them in heaven—be seen perched outside a wheel like 
a monkey on a stick at afair. If there was one being on 
earth I had looked upon with the deepest contempt, tem- 
pered only by a murderous loathing, it was the creature who 
careered along suburban roads tinkling his ‘dreadful bell, 
frightening the isle from its propriety,’ and the nursery- 
maids from theirs. Not until last spring when one saw 
nymphs with their sleeves ‘flickering like blown-out flame, 
showing the most elegant ankles, and something more, 
cased in the neatest of shoes and the most fascinating of 
open-work stockings, riding round Battersea Park with the 
grace of circus riders, and the slender uprightness of Early 
English pillars, did one think it possible for any one above 
the most middling of the middle classes to ride a bicycle, 
But, alas, the poison spread, In an evil hour, the first head 
of the seven-headed Cerberus that devours my substance, 
won a scholarship at the greatest of all public schools. 
Every public school-boy knows of course which that is. 
As a reward he claimed a bicyele. From that moment 
I perished. 

Endless time and reams of letters were directed to this 
purchase. We got it at last through a friend, who had a 
friend who was connected with the ‘trade.’ When 
Pegasus arrived he proved a Rosinante. When the 
dazzling thing was unpacked, its front wheel hung as limp 


as the cast-off skin of a python. Three punctures attested 
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either the skill and energy of the Irish steamboat and 
railway porter in handling goods, or the acuteness of the 
Brummagem trader, On it, repaired, the proud possessor 
rode about with the other six following at his heels. As 
the time approached for returning to school, it was dis- 
covered that for a new boy to go with a hike was likely to 
be regarded as a solecism. It was determined that boy 
should go without bike. This was the fatal error, Who 
could see a new bike eating its head off in the stable 
without a rider, and not try to ride it? It was ‘ because 
she could not bear to see The apple wasting on the tree’ 
that Eve fastened her pearly teeth in it. 
of Eve, though an elderly one, I too fell. 

I should think I did. 


once, 


Being but a son 


Eve, so far as we know, only fell 
My falls were as persistent as those of Niagara. 
There was none to embrace me, as the young ladies are 
embraced by the young gods of Battersea Park, furnished 
from the bicycle Olympus in Lower Sloane Street. If my 
wife, or one or all of the seven at once had tried it, one 
and all would have been in the ditch, and I no nearer a 
straight wheel. We lived half-way up a steep, a pre- 
cipitous hill. There was nothing for it but to plant the 
wheel in front, sit on the seat, lift the legs, and let it roll, 
with me on top. If only I had stayed on top! But I 
was more often on the side or under it. I had the worst 
torments of Hades at once.  Ixion-like, I eternally 
revolved with that infernal wheel; but Ixion was better 
off, as he was not eternally parting company with his. 
Then like Sisyphus I had to roll the wretched thing up, 
only to let it roll down again. Just as I was getting 
all right, instead of twisting my body into a piece 
of rope, some vile peasant would urge his donkey-cart 
down the hill upon me, and I found myself once again 
in the wall, or the hedge; and the blackberry grows 
in wild profusion, with thorns sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth, in the soft Kerry air. He meanwhile passed 
on, regarding me as Jove may have regarded Phaeton, 
after his experience on the wheels. If any one has ever 
made his ‘century’ in the dog-days; played ‘up’ in ‘ six 
and six’; or danced ona drugget with sixty couples in a 
room made for six, and every window shut, he may think 
he knows what it is to be hot. Let him wait till he is 
turned forty, and then learn to bike in the middle of 
September on an Irish hill side, and he will know what 
being hot really means. Streaming from every pore, 
aching in every limb, with a throat like a furnace, and a 
face like Bardolph’s nose, his former experiences will seem 
an oil stove beside the fires of the Inferno. No wonder 
the Psalmist wished his enemies to be made like untoa 
wheel. 

After three days of this fiery exercise, having managed to 
run down the hill once or twice without tumbling off, I 
felt sufficiently advanced to try the level road. Here the 
difficulty was not that the wheel went too fast, but that it did 
not go fast enough. In fact it absolutely refused to move. 
And every time it toppled over, one had to put one foot 
on the mounting-spike, and hop along on the other, behind 
the machine, for all the world like a sparrow after a crumb. 
Then came a violent leap, a lurch, and over again went the 
machine. However, a day or twoof this sort of thing put 
one into the way of making a little way: and, after a 
couple of days’ rest, I resolved on a great expedition. 
This was no less than a twelve-mile ride by road to meet a 
party going round by boat. At first all went well. I rolled 
the wheel up our hill, and at the top a fairly level 
stretch followed by a steep downhill took me into Kil- 
larney, with only one trifling accident. I thought I 
could manage a hill downwards, but, suddenly finding a 
cart behind and another cart in front, and that one cross- 
ing the road, a lurch ensued and I fell like a hero of the 
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Iliad. Loud my armour rang, and I bit the dust in front 
of the swerving horse. No more damage was done than 
a bleeding knuckle and a bruised knee. After Killarney 
a good bit of road ensued till past Muckross House. Here 
a narrow way leads to the Meeting of the Waters through 
perhaps the most beautiful lake landscape in the world. 
The road was good enough in the centre, but the centre 
was a dome two feet wide, and the sides were made of 
loose bits of rock which in coal would be called knobbly. 
To the experienced biker it might be an attractive road. 
But I was in the stage when Salisbury Plain nicely 
asphalted was the only fitting arena for my erratic 
wobbles. Besides, the road was a perpetual succession of 
sharp declines and falls which would need a Gibbon among 
bicyclists to grapple with. Before I had gone half a mile I 
wished myself and the bike at the bottom of thedeepest lake. 
Perpetually running into the bushes by the side of the road, 
tearing down a hill at imminent risk of my neck at each 
corner, and tearing up the next only to dismount half-way up, 
in ten minutes I wasworn out. An hour before I arrived at 
my destination, I eyed that bike, as Mr. Winkle eyed the 
noble animal that did not bear him, on his famous ride from 
Rochester. Not even after a bath, a lunch, and a loaf in 
a boat did my nerves recover enough to face the beast 
again. The bike and I returned by water. I determined 
that nothing should make me ride the animal in Ireland 
again. But next day ill-luck and my wife made me go into 
Killarney. I returned by a road, perhaps one of the most 
frequented country roads in the United Kingdom. In 
most parts of England they cut the trees that overhang 
roads. Kerry being about three times as wet as the wettest 
part of England and its vegetation of tropical luxuriance, 
they prefer to let the trees grow well over the roads, 
The result may be imagined. The roads, even after a 
fortnight of tle driest weather ever known, were in parts 
half a foot deep in sticky mud. I very shortly knew 
what a side slip means. My knee and worse, a new pair 
of flannels, were cut open, and by the time I finished 
my journey the cut was an inflamed stripe of red and 
black. 

A fortnight afterwards, again able to crawl, I bestrode 
the wheel in London. I thought I had found the cyclists’ 
paradise, and that it consisted in smooth wood pavements. 
So it does. But wood pavements are not always smooth, 
and the corruption of the best is the worst. If you 
want to shake your liver, ride down the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and go to Battersea Park, vid Oakley Street. And 
in London you find out what traffic means. When the 
casual cab and the omnivorous omnibus, just as you are 
spinning along, pull up in front of you, or worse still turn 
straight round on you, it makes the hair white, the knees 
red, and the leg-coverings black. Especially in the dusk 
with the light behind them, the van, cart, and omnibus— 
which for some reason best known to our guardian angels, 
the police, are never made to carry a light—are a good deal 
more dangerous than the attorney’s elderly ugly daughter, 
Three pairs of trousers, two knees, two pumps, divers 
valves, a tyre like unto the water-pots of the daughters of 
Danaus, such are some of the items of my biking bill, 
My wife threatens to keep an account of the bike. She 
had better begin it soon, or there will not be enough left to 
pay for the account-book. This beast which has no legs 
and no teeth, no coat and no stomach, is dearer and ten- 
derer than the most expensive racehorse that was ever 
bought. He cannot go on a wet day, and is miserable in 
a high wind: dirt clogs him, dust destroys him: and his 
grooming takes the t'me of three men anda boy. The 
worst of it in this case, or perhaps the best of it, is that he is 
not my bike but my son’s. So ends the tale of me and my 
bike ; a veritable lesson to fathers, 
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vill (continued)—BY K. GENT 
* FNOR the rest of the week the two assumed towards 
each other a manner of such guarded indifference 
that I, for my part, was at once convinced that there was 
an understanding of some kind between them; but as 
the little mystery served its purpose of putting to confusion 
some of their other observers, 1 kept my opinion to myself. 

‘“T hope those two haven't quarrelled,” Lady Parlby 
said to me in confidence and rather anxiously.“ Christine 
has such odd ideas about things you don’t think * 

‘« What do you think ?” I asked imperturbably. 

‘“ Qh, nothing nothing. Of course there was nothing 
in the stupid story. I only wondered whether any one 
could have tried to make mischief -by ‘. 

‘“ Of course it is possible,” I answered gravely. “ By 
the way, what was the stupid story?” 

‘« There wasn't a word of truth in it,” explained my 
hostess; “or, if there was, / think it was entirely tu 
Maurice’s credil.”’ 

‘« But why keep it from Christine, then?” I ventured. 

‘“T came to you to ask for help; but if you are going 
to turn the whole thing into 1idicule —of course there’s an 
end of it,” said Lady Parlby, suddenly losing her temper. 

‘I hastened to make abundant apologies and at last 
succeeded in appeasing her and was taken back into con- 
fidence and favour. But I never heard the story which 
was so entirely to Mr. Gilmour's credit. 

‘At last the day of the féle arrived. It was a burning 
day, and for my own part I have no pleasant remem- 
brance of it at all. It was my unhappy lot to stand at the 
door of the ball-room where the tableaux were exhibited 
and to show people to their places as they came in. All 
Moreton were invited and people of every rank had 
accepted the invitation. Amongst those who passed into 
the tableaux I found my attention caught by a face I half 
recognised and yet could not name, until at last I recol- 
lected that it must be Miss Fletcher -the younger of the 
two girls we had passed on the rocks. 

‘The tableaux were pretty and were declared by every 
one to be a great success, though I must confess that I have 
never seen that either success or failure was specially 
possible in this form of entertainment. Maurice came in 
for a large share of admiration in his helmet and armour 
and so did the Sleeping Beauty herself. 1 did not hear 
any one praise Christine’s appearance, but to me she 
seemed, for the first time since I had known her, suddenly 
and really beautiful. The long floating draperies of her 
picture dress suited her graceful slimness and her cheeks 
had a brighter colour than usual, and her eyes a new bright- 
ness. Maurice was close beside her as usual and I saw her 
more than once look up at him with a look of trust and 
sweet confidence which was entirely new to her. 

‘As soon as the show was over there was a rush to the 
cool garden, and by this time tea was ready. The next 
task for us to perform was to divide ourselves among the 
tea-tents, and to superintend the servants who were 
already busy in feeding the hungry. A full hour and a 
half passed before the demand for tea, strawberries and 
ices was satisfied, and a very hot hour and a half it proved 
for all of us. Christine was fairly worn out before her 
turn for release drew near, but at last there came a long 
five minutes during which no one came into her tent. 
She was just going to leave it and to seek peace and cool- 
ness in one of her favourite garden nooks when she came 
face to face with a girl who was walking straight in at the 
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tent opening. She was a small dark-haired girl with dark 
eyes and a plump rosy face, and as Christine stood looking 
down on her with her tall slim figure emphasised by her 
clinging dress, they made an odd contrast to one another. 
Nevertheless it was Christine who looked embarrassed by 
the meeting. She recognised in a moment the girl who 
had been sitting under the cliff and who had looked at her 
so strangely. 

‘With a deep blush, she tried to recover herself and 
said after a second, “Have you had any tea, or may I 
order some for you?” 

«« Thank you,” the girl returned ; “ but you were just 
going away to rest and get cool, weren't you? Don't let 
me hinder you.” She spoke in a curious hard voice and 
the look with which she still regarded Christine was both 
hard and cold. 

‘«It won't take me a moment to get you some tea,” 
Christine murmured, more and more disconcerted by the 
girl's manner, 

«« Perhaps you will let me walk a little way round the 
yarden with you, if you are going?” said Miss Fletcher, 
after a second. 

‘« Certainly, if you won’t have any tea,” returned 
Christine, leading the way. 

‘They walked side by side across the lawn, now 
crowded with a band and dancers, and came gradually 
to quieter and more deserted paths. Christine could not 
help her eyes turning half-apprehensively to her com- 
panion once or twice. She tried to make a few conven- 
tional remarks, but Rosalie answered in as few words as 
possible. At last she stopped at a garden seat out of 
sight and hearing. ‘I needn’t take you any further,’ 
she said, turning and looking at Christine. “I came 
here to-day on purpose to say something to you, Miss 
Faning. Will you sit down and let me say it?” 

‘Christine felt as if she had no power to refuse. She 
sat down in silence and Rosalie sat down beside her. 

‘“T came to ask you whether you were engaged to 
Mr. Gilmore or not?’’ she said in her curious hard voice 
again. 

‘Christine’s heart beat so fast that for a moment she 
could not have answered if she had wanted to do so. 
Then she said in as quiet a voice as she could command, 
“T cannot answer you such a question as that.” 

‘Very well,” replied Miss Fletcher unmoved ; “ then 
| must say what I have to say without knowing whether 
it concerns you or not. But if you are engaged to him I 
should like you to know that it is just a fortnight since he 
wrote to break off his engagement to my sister, Mrs. 
Berners——” 

‘Christine startled violently at the words and a burning 
blush sprang to her cheeks, spreading painfully until her 
very brew and neck were red. 

‘“ He was in love with her eighteen months ago, and 
her husband was jealous and made her life wretched 
because of him. She sent Mr. Gilmour away at the first 
word he said to her about caring for her—and bore it all 
because—because she loved him so that she felt nothing 
else mattered. Then after she had suffered everything 
from her husband—everything, though I don’t suppose you 
even understand what that means—he died and she was 
left a widow ;”’ the girl’s voice trembled and she spoke 
confusedly, struggling with her agitation. “ Of course you 
will think she was wrong to do what she did next—and I 
daresay she was. She thought Mr. Gilmour would come 
back to her when he heard of Mr. Berners’s death. It was 
only a year since. But he did not come—and she 
wrote to him. Then he came to see her and—and they 
agreed that their engagement should be announced when 
the first six months of Adela’s widowhood were over.” She 
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stopped again, but Christine was too much stunned to 
speak. She could not even collect her thoughts enough to 
consider whether she ought to stay on to hear what the 
girl might say. She felt fixed to her place by a spell and 
was as though she could not move. 

‘« T know Adela behaved as foolishly as it was possible 
to do,” Rosalie went on, trying to speak again in the hard 
distant voice. ‘I know what the other side—his side— 
would say, and probably is saying. That it was an 
‘entanglement ’ and that his engagement to some one else 
would be a providential release. Of course she is the one 
who ought to bear all the blame as well as all the pain. 
And of course it is contemptible of her to go on caring 
for him when hestops caring for her and wants to marry some 
one else. Of course she has no pride or she would have seen 
for herself before he told her that he was tired of her. 
Of course it is all her own fault—all her own look out. 
And he deserves the best reward he can get, and every one’s 
congratulations for his escape. He has spoilt her life — 
taken every chance of happiness from it—but what of 
that? What does that matter as long as he has not spoilt 
his own? He began it all—he made her love him and he 
broke her heart when he left her—but as long as he did 
leave her, who cares how it was done?” 

‘“T)on’t speak like that,” said Christine in a choked 
voice. 

‘7 don’t know why I speak at all: of course it can do 
no good now,” said Rosalie Jess bitterly. “Nothing can 
do any good now—to us at least. But I didn’t think you 
would have been so—so patient. I didn’t think you would 
have listened to me at all. Women are supposed to have 
no sense of honour—especially about each other—and I 
didn’t think you would have consented to hear me out. I 
oughtn’t to have spoken as I have done—I think I must 
be worn out with trying to comfort Adela. She seems as 
if she couldn’t rouse herself. She had noticed for some 
time that he was changing to her, but she had an idea that 
if she went on loving him and seeming not to notice—her 
love would win back his. But of course it couldn’t-—and 
she realises now that nothing will ever bring him back to 
her. But hearing suddenly that he was engaged to you 
was a fresh blow to her. I came to-day to see whether I 
could find out whether it was really true. And when I 
saw him so happy—and thought of Adela’”—she turned 
her head quickly that Christine might not see the great 
tears rush to her eyes and overflow ; but Christine did see 
them. Every word she spoke cut deeply into her sensitive 
reserved nature. She could not say a word but sat gazing 
in front of her with a numbed feeling that nothing in the 
world could ever matter again, 

‘“T must go,” said Rosalie getting up. She hardly 
dared to look at Christine, for the secret of the other’s 
suffering had already come to her. 

««T have done no good; I have only made some one 
else miserable,” she thought, and the words burst from her 
involuntarily ; “1 wish I had never come.” 

‘Christine moved with a little start and put out her hand 
to take Rosalie’s. ‘No; don’t wish that,” she said sadly 
enough; “it was right I should know.” 

‘« But I’ve made you miserable too,” said Rosalie with a 
sob. 

‘ Christine could not answer. 

‘« Good-bye,” Rosalie said, and stooping she suddenly 
kissed the hand in hers—and was gone. But Christine sat 
on long in the dusk alone. 

‘It was Maurice who found her at last, when all the 
people were gone, and after long searching. 

‘« Miss Faning !”’ he exclaimed in relief; “I have been 
looking for you everywhere. Lady Parlby was getting 
anxious about you and sent me to see whether I could find 
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you.” She looked up at him with her pale face and large 
questioning eyes. ‘“ But you are ill—you have overtired 
yourself!” he cried, his voice changing. “Come back to 
the house and let me get something for you. Let me take 
you in.” 

«« Wait a few minutes,” Christine said in a low voice. 
‘T_T want to say something to you.” ’ 

* + * + * 

‘Next morning, with a white haggard face, Maurice 
told us that he had been telegraphed for and must leave 
for town at once. And by eleven o'clock he was gone.’ 


SPANISH ART AT THE NEW GALLERY 


HE work of De Silva is naturally a very present note 
in the exhibition at the New Gallery, an exhibition 
which has great interest from many points of view. One 
may regret that there is comparatively too little of the 
more modern Spanish art, and it is, of course, curious to 
reflect that the great Spanish painter of old time was, 
according to all accounts, a Portuguese by origin. The 
specimens of his marvellous mastery of character and of 
‘brush-work’ differ greatly, as here shown, in first-rate, 
indifferent, and worse-rate performance. Yet even in the 
least considerable of the works which came from his hand 
or from his inspiration there is always the unmistakeable 
touch of insight and of command. The much talked-of 
‘secret of the Venetians’ has always, we confess, struck 
us as being a roundabout phrase to express that the Vene- 
tians knew how to paint; and the less talked-of secret of 
Velazquez would seem to be that he, like the Venetians, 
knew how to paint and, also like them, knew how to teach 
such pupils as had it in them to learn the Master’s method 
and perseverance. The ‘school’ of any great painter is, 
and is always likely to be, a constant trap: for who can, 
without actually ‘assisting’ at the inception, working up, 
and completion of a picture painted in the ‘school,’ know 
what touches the master may, from time to time, have 
added to the pupil's work ? These matters belong of neces- 
sity to the region of ‘ ghosts’ in more than one sense, and 
the critic who is not disposed to cocksureness in attribution, 
part or whole, is generally in a safer position than the 
critic who, without so-called historical evidence, is inclined 
to say, ‘ Whatever this may be, it is not by so-and-so.’ 

It is hard upon painters and pupils that the attitude of 
doubt should be the surest to seek. But the fact, an undeni- 
able one, has its compensations for those who live long after 
the painter and his school. How much pleasure, to turn for 
a moment to another art, would have been iost to how many 
professional and amateur critics if it were not possible to 
take up a volume signed by Alexandre Dumas, and say to 
oneself, ‘ This, or that, is the exact point where the great 
Dumas turned on one of his young men for several pages ? ’ 
Let us, then, be thankful not only for the exquisite works 
of Velazquez as to which experts and laymen may join 
hands with a fine underlying sense of jealousy, not only 
for the many works which, if not painted by his very hand, 
came out of his masterful brain, but also for the pretty 
ground of discussion afforded by the ‘doubtful ’ pictures, 
as to which the purchaser says, ‘See what I’ve bought,’ 
and the seller says, ‘ Hear what I’ve sold.’ Such a trans- 
action is indeed your true instance of mutualness. Both 
parties to it are pleased, and both are possibly wrong. 

One very great merit in. connection with the New 
Gallery exhibition is found in the excellently detailed des- 
cription of every picture, without any despotic insistence of 
authority. In the case of the intensely interesting Jael and 
Sisera (12), lent, like many other exhibits, by Sir Charles 
Robinson, we have this statement. ‘This picture is 
believed to have been painted by Velazquez in 1623. The 
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suit of armour in which Sisera is clad was painted trom the 
antique Roman style for the Emperor Charles V., which 
is still preserved in the Madrid armoury.’ Here is plain, 
actual statement, and what follows in the catalogue 
shows a reticence about laying down the law which 
might most advantageously be followed in other 
galleries. As to Velazquez in the most perfect mood of 
that dignity and chivalry of thought and deed which 
he wore, Portuguese or Spaniard by origin, with an air 
that would not have misbecome the very Don, one may 
dwell with renewed pleasure and respect upon the portrait 
of Philip IV. of Spain (lent from Dulwich). The man 
simply lives before one. One may thiak what various 
historians would have one think about him, but one cannot 
think otherwise than this, that there is the man and the 
king, enshrined for us by Velazquez. To turn from this 
to the portrait of Philip II. of Spain (115) by Coello is an 
odd experience in this way, that one cannot but remember 
Victor Hugo's words, ‘ Philippe Deux était une chose 
terrible,’ and that, with the exception of a slightly sinister 
droop in the mouth there is no indication of terror-inspiring 
qualities to be discerned in the face, which strikes one as 
being painted from life without exaggeration in any 
direction. 

Of the Zurbarans, the Murillos, and other pictures on 
view there may be more to say hereafter. Meanwhile one 
leaves the gallery with perhaps some regret that there is 
scarce a Domingo and scarce a Benlliure, and only, to go 
further back, two tiny Goyas, but with a very settled 
conviction that Velazquez was a very fine gentleman. 


PANTOMIMES 


i a purely spectacular point of view, Sir Augustus 

Harris's latest version of Countess d’Aulnoy’s and of 
how many other people’s pretty story, Cinderella, leaves 
absolutely nothing to be desired, for it surpasses in 
pageantry anything of the sort ever produced even at 
Drury Lane, but, unless the children of this extreme end 
of the century differ materially from their forbears, the 
absence of that sort of boisterous fun usually associated 
with Christmas pantomime may be a disappointment. Yet 
if there is a certain lack of what to laugh at, there is 
plenty and to spare to appeal to the imagination even in 
the best sense. We should probably have to go back to 
the days of Madame Vestris and Planché to find anything 
to compare for instance with the poetic beauty of the 
‘Dream of Fairyland’ scene. It is indeed a dream of 
loveliness, into which no harsh note of the grotesque order 
is admitted. Never have fairy costumes been better 
designed or executed, and the grouping is really perfect. 
In this scene, as well as in the transformation scene, 
there is perhaps too much of the electric light, and the 
huge revolving wheel of prismatic colours in the back- 
ground is a little too harsh in tone. Cinderella’s coach, 
however, with its iridescent and incandescent jewellery, is 
a thing to see and remember. Mr. Dan Leno is, of course, 
very funny as Cinderella’s unamiable stepmother, and Mr. 
Herbert Campbell, considerably toned down, is droll 
enough as Cinderella’s father. Miss Sophie Larkin, who 
is always amusing, plays the ungentle Angelina; the more 
virile sister, Clorinda, is brightly played by Miss Emily 
Miller. Miss Ada Blanche is a charming Prince and Miss 
Isa Bowman is the daintiest and most fragile-looking of 
Cinderellas. She sings well and acts with ease and grace. 
But it is as a spectacle that this pantomime will be chiefly 
noted in Drury Lane annuals. 

A second visit to Mr, Oscar Barrett’s afternoon panto- 
mine at the Lyceum, an annual and pleasantly expected 
event, confirms us in the high opinion formed from the first 
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performance, in which more hitches than actually occurred 
might have been pardonable. Everything now works 
smoothly. The stage-setting is varied and attractive, the 
words, as usual with Mr. Horace Lennard, excellently 
devised, and the acting capital. Mr. Victor Stevens deserves 
special praise in that he plays Mrs. Crusoe, Robinson's 
mother, with very real humour and distinction, inasmuch as 
there is not a jarring moment in his performance : and this 
is more than can be said of every actor who plays a comic 
old woman in pantomime. The Svengali imitation given 
by Mr. Fred. Storey, as the barbaric King, is of course 
inevitable, and it just hits the right mark for its pur- 
pose between mimicry and caricature. For Mr. Charles 
Lauri, we have already said, without fear of contradiction, 
that he reaches the mark of genius in pantomime, and, 
saving some few details, in saying that one has said all. 
There is, as yet, no such opportunity for pathos in 
the part of Friday as there was in the ever-to-be- 
remembered dog Tatters. On the other hand we may 
doubt if even Grimaldi, as Orson, surpassed the passion 
of terror exhibited by Mr. Charles Lauri in the scene 
of his capture. This scene, indeed, is remarkable for 
stagecraft on the part of the captors as well as of the 
captive, who, one imagines, has directed their seemingly 
spontaneous movements in the course of rehearsals. The 
assumption of the monkey’s part is, ina somewhat different 
way, fully as good a piece of work, involving as it does 
acrobatic feats, in which, so far as one can learn, Grimaldi 
seldom or never indulged in his prime, although his very 
first appearance on the stage was in the part of a small 
monkey collared and chained, and swung round by his 
father so vehemently that on one occasion the child was 
launched into the pit of the theatre. The harlequinade, 
deftly composed as it is from a good many of the rues 
familiar in the Voyage en Suisse, is excellent fooling and 
lasts just long enough. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


AM glad to be in a position to state that Mr. Swin- 
burne has written a poem on Burns, about whom he 
has hitherto said nothing in verse. Seeing that Burns is 
‘in the air,’ with reference to the coming celebration, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Swinburne should have been in- 
spired to take up the subject. He has had, in that respect, 
a good many predecessors, great and small. ‘Turning to 
Mrs. Davenport Adams’s anthology, The Poets’ Praise, I am 
reminded by it that Burns has received the laudations not 
only of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Thomas Campbell, Keats, 
Landor, Mrs. Browning, and D. G. Rossetti, but of William 
Roscoe, Tannahill, James Grahame, James Montgomery, 
Ebenezer Elliott, Leigh Hunt, D. M. Moir, Charles Mackay, 
James Thomson (‘ B.V.’), Professor Blackie, Isa Craig Knox, 
Allingham, Bell Scott, and W. C. Bennett, not forgetting the 
American bards (Fitzgreene Halleck, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Whitcomb Riley). To these has been added, 
of late, Mr. William Watson. Mr. Swinburne’s poem, | 
hear, is in a measure and form often practised by Burns 
himself; and it will appear, I am further told, in the 
Nincteenth Century. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Swinburne, I am informed, is about 
to enter—though only temporarily!—the ranks of jour- 
nalism. A signed article by him, on atopic very congenial 
to him, has been promised to the enterprising editor of a 
London ‘daily’ Personally, I am sorry that Mr. Swin- 
bume has so far condescended ; but of course the article 
will be read with the very liveliest interest. 

Talking of Gerald Massey, I see that a new edition of 
his collected poems, in two volumes, called My Lyrical 
Life, has been, or is about to be, issued. The collection 
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first appeared in 1889, and, I venture to think, should be 
on the shelves of every genuine lover of poetry. There is 
much that is rough, but much that is vigorous, in Massey’s 
verse ; and every now and then he surprises one with lines 
or stanzas of real freshness and charm. 

The volume of Book-Verse which Mr. W. Roberts has 
compiled, and which will soon appear, will be a com- 
panion to the Book-Song compiled and produced by Mr. 
Gleeson White in 1893. Mr. Roberts and Mr. White 
discovered, it seems, that they had each been at work on 
the same literary enterprise, and they got over the 
difficulty very happily. To quote Mr. White’s preface to 
Book-Song: ‘Mr. Roberts has generously contributed to 
this all the modern rhymes he had already selected, and 
in return the golden numbers of past times that were to 
be herein have been handed over to him for a collec- 
tion of earlier poetry on the same subject.’ It is this 
‘collection of earlier poetry’ that Mr. Roberts now 
announces. 

While on the subject of poetry, let me note a curious 
instance of parallelism which was recalled to my memory 
the other day. Having occasion to glance again through 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s At the Sign of the Lyre, I came across 
this passage in ‘ The Ladies of St. James’s :’ 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her colour comes and goes; 
It trembles to a lily— 


It wavers to a rose. 


This, of course, made me think at once of Mr. W, Watson's 
lines on The Poet in his Epigrams of Art, Life and Nature 
(1884) — 

Pluck'd by his hand, the basest weed that grows 


Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 


Here there is no question of ‘plagiarism.’ The ideas 
expressed in the two cases are quite different, but the 
collocation in each case of the lily and the rose is certainly 
interesting and worth noting. 

William Carleton, a memoir of whom is so soon to be 
available, has been a long time in coming into his kingdom 
in that respect. He died in 1869, and has been waiting 
for a biographer till now. He obtained recognition from 
such literary authorities as Professor Wilson and _ the 
Quarterly Review, but he has never made a very deep im- 
pression on the average English reader. That he has not 
been wholly forgotten, however, is illustrated by the fact 
that a London firm has just issued a cheap one-volume 
edition of Fardorougha the Miser, the story by which (it 
seems likely) Carleton will be best remembered in this 
country. 

Christmas week always has a plentiful crop of printers’ 
errors. It is tothe fact that the 4cademy had to come out 
on the day after Boxing-day that we may ascribe its refer- 
ence to a book as about to be published by ‘ Messrs.’ 
Hodgson Burnett. This is one of the things which make 
an editor pull out his hair. 

The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin to the Poet- 
Laureateship will of course have the effect of sending many 
people —ignorant men, perhaps, for the first time—to his 
published works. ‘That being so, it may be useful to give 
a list, with dates, of his successive publications both in 
verse and in prose. These run as follow :—Five Years of 
It (1858), The Season (1801), My Satire and its Censors 
(1861), The Human Tragedy (1862), An Artist's Proof'(1864), 
Won By a Head (1804), A Vindication of Lord Byron (1869), 
The Poeiry of the Period (1870), The Golden Age (1871), 
Interludes (1872), Rome or Death (1873), Madonna's Child 
(1873), The Tower of Babel (1854), Russia Before Europe 
(1846), Lesske the Bastard (1877), England's Policy and 
Peril (1877), Hibernian Horrors (1880), Savonarola (1881), 
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Soliloquies in Song (1882), At the Gate of the Convent (1885), 
Prince Lucifer (1887), Love's Widowhood (1889), Fortunatus 
the Pessimist (1890), The Garden that I Love (1894), and 
In Veronica’s Garden (1895). 
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